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| | “A RUN ALONG THE BOARDS” 


This promises to be a great year in polo. The American Polo Association has already opened the season with the spring matches now taking 
place at Georgian Court, Mr. George Gould’s country place at Lakewood. Much interest is also taken in the outcome of 
the matches which are to be played in England shortly between the English teams and the 
American polo-players who have recently arrived in Great Britain 
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COMMENT 


“Tne administration is in earnest in its pursuit of 








the Beef Trust.” This is the newspaper announcement, . 


but it is only partly true. It ought to be added that 
the administration is not pursuing the Trust, but is 
determined to enforce the law. If the Trust is found 
to have made a combination in order to raise the price 
of such a necessary of life as meat, its demolition will 
be received by the country with approval. Moreover, 
if this be established, it will be exposed as a very fool- 
ish Trust, and one whose operations have been dis- 
tinctly hostile to all modern combinations. Again, 
it will be demonstrated that the often-expressed fear 
of permanent oppression by combinations is ground- 
less. The truth is that the day of oppression is passed, 
and that that human institution is doomed which en- 
deavors to revive it. Be this as it may, however, the 
administration has determined not to stand in the way 
of the enforcement of the law, but to bring into court 
every charge which is apparently within the purview 
of the statutes. It is the judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment which is charged with the duty of interpreting 
the law, and the Executive is directed to ‘enforce it. 
Whether the President declines to bring actions, or 
actually sets the law in motion, he is bound to be the 
object of attack. Either way he helps a political issue. 
There is no escape for him; but while he has discre- 
tion to a certain extent, and may determine for him- 
self whether or not the law applies to a given set of 
facts, he has evidently made up his mind that it is 
not for him, but for the courts, to settle doubts. The 
consequence is that -the legality of combinations un- 
der the Federal statute is in a fair way of settlement. 
We are to learn from the Supreme Court whether any 
combination is to be tolerated, and whether mere own- 
ership of competing lines is in itself an act in re- 
straint of trade. So far as the Beef Trust is concerned, 
it is charged with entering into written agreements in 
restraint of trade—something susceptible of proof or 
disproof. 

The plain admissions of General Smith’s counsel in 
the court-martial proceedings at Manila are sufficient 
to warrant at least the recall of this officer from active 
service in the archipelago, if not to require his perma- 
nent retirement from the army. It is quite possible 
that General Smith will be able to allege justification, 
and of course whatever he may have to say in his own 
behalf should be given due consideration, but whatever 
this may be, the fact is clear that the American peo- 
ple feel themselves so outraged and humiliated by his 
admitted record that they can no longer regard him 
and his work with that confidence which is their 
right and the essential element of his success. The 
prestige of the army has received a serious blow in the 
eyes of those whose good name it represents, and there 
can no longer be any comfort derived from the main- 
tenance of an individual so discredited in the public 
mind in a position of any responsibility whatsoever 
in the premises. In the light of the present known 
facts it is manifestly improper to urge that the 
most drastic punitive measure be visited upon the of- 
fender, or offenders, but that these persons should be 
relieved from duties which appear to be too great a 
strain upon their judgment admits of no alternative. 
The whole business smacks too closely of Weylerism 
to find any toleration in this country. We have ap- 


plied to the Spanish general the epithets of Butcher 
and others of woful significance too persistently to 
permit of our facing about at this late date, and even 
tacitly approving of methods precisely similar to his. 
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We declined to permit the Spaniards to prolong the 
campaign of cruelty instituted by himself in Cuba, 
and in October, 1898, the United States peremptorily 
demanded of Spain the recall of General Weyler. We 
are face to face with an analogous situation to-day, 
only the boot is on the other leg. It is our own in- 
humanities that we are called upon to abandon, and 
what was our plain duty in the case of an outsider 
four years ago is none the less our duty in our own 
case to-day. General Smith, whatever the verdict of 
the court, should be brought home. 


There is another side to this army question in 
the Philippines. A young soldier lately returned 
to his home in Springfield, Massachusetts, declined 
to speak of the operation ironically named the water- 
cure, for the reason, as he said, that many things which 
are done in the army cannot readily be understood by 
the public. If he had said that many things which 
in these later years have been done in the army are not 
readily understood, or are not understood at all, by 
the public, the young soldier would have been as nearly 
correct as anybody in a painfully inaccurate world can 
expect to be. Why this lack of understanding exists 
is plain enough. It is not because the American public 
is dull, or unappreciative, or careless. If there is any- 
thing at which the average American is an adept, it is 
that operation familiarly known as catching on. The 
only requisite is that there shall be something solid 
to catch on to; and this requisite is conspicuously 
lacking with relation to a good many of those things 
done in the army which the young soldier from Spring- 
field says the public cannot readily understand. Of 
course the public cannot understand when the public 
has not the facts. How can it? Evidence is necessary 
to understanding, and when the evidence is scanty, 
trimmed down, possibly distorted, not even the quick- 
witted and alert American public is equal to adequate 
comprehension. If, instead, it resorts to suspicion, 
small chance for astonishment can rightfully exist. 
Large plants of suspicion grow from the soil of igno- 
rance—a fact of psychological agriculture to which the 
official mind is often densely oblivious. And this dis- 
position which the young Massachusetts soldier man- 
ifested—the reflection of the usual official attitude 
both in and out of the army—is probably the most 
effective stimulus of that incredulity concerning offi- 
cial motive which grows rapidly when the public does 
not understand because it does not know. To the offi- 
cial peace of mind, in a country where everybody ex- 
presses his views, whether he understands or not, this 
trait of human nature is doubtless often a disturber. 
But the moral ought to be clear—and that is that, 
given a frank statement of the facts, a clear under- 
standing is bound to follow, and then, in most in- 
stances, far less of criticism and censure. In case the 
fact will not bear a fair statement without arousing 
criticism and censure, so much the worse for the offi- 
cials or the department involved; but it will hardly do 
to offer the excuse that the public cannot understand. 
The public decides instantly when one of its servants 
twits it with a lack of understanding that he contrib- 
utes nothing to the formation of an understanding. 


Unless the American idea of government is all 
wrong, the people have got to understand, or the whole 
mechanism will go to pieces, and here is the reason for 
a continual and vehement protest against a danger 
which is insidious because it takes on the guise of a 
good. Under the theory that the people ought not to 
be bothered or worried, or with the conviction that a 
policy can be best carried out to the ultimate benefit 
of all concerned if questioning or criticism is avoided, 
some very well meaning servants of the public adopt 
and justify the policy of silence. So it appears to have 
been concerning some of the things done in the army, 
as the young soldier said. Until the water-cure opera- 
tion and the various policies of devastation were fairly 
dragged into the light, the public got no more than 
half-knowledge, and this from sources outside of offi- 
cialdom. Undoubtedly the reason in the minds of the 
officials was a conviction that it were better the public 
should not know—and we have not much reason to 
question the sincerity of such a conviction. Men in 
places of power and Yesponsibility can easily bring 
themselves into such a belief and be entirely honest. 
But their mistake is that they underrate the intelli- 
gence, and the good judgment, and the honor, and the 
patriotism of the people. So underrating, they un- 
dermine each one of these qualities—the qualities on 
which all our institutions, including the new institu- 
tion of American supremacy in the Philippines, de- 
pend. We believe the American people can be trusted 
to know, and to know the whole story. More than 
this, we believe that in knowledge is the only path of 
safety for the country which has to depend on the de- 
cisions of its people. 


There is a certain analogy between our Philippine 
war difficulty and that of the’ Englishmen in South 
Africa. Only a short time ago certain Australian offi- 
cers were under court martial charged with shooting 
Boers in cold blood. Public opinion and the press of 
England are strongly against the Colonial officers. The 
London Times discusses the situation, and in com- 
paring their difficulty with ours says: 

We may recognize, as the President does, that the 
provocation is often great in dealing with foes who re- 
sort to treachery and to the robbery and maltreatment 
of the wounded or the dead. But the temptation to 
retaliate in kind must be resisted, however great it 


be. Neither in the British nor in the American army 
can anything be held to justify subordinates in tak- 
ing the law into their own hands or in giving way to 
the passion of revenge. In every considerable collec- 
tion of human beings some are sure to be found in 
whom the elemental impulses are unusually strong. 
It is one of the functions and purposes of military 
discipline to keep these impulses under control. 


Unquestionably it is one of the functions of military 
discipline to keep such impulses as those which sug- 
gest the water-cure under control, but, as we have 
said, the essential point is that to-day the American 
public wants to know, and the old days of the secrets 
of diplomacy and administration are gone. 


The debate in the United States Senate on the Phil- 
ippine government bill does not enlighten the country 
on the character of the measure. And this is so 
because it is not on the subject of the bill, but on the 
political issue of imperialism. In the first place, the 
intent of the measure is to provide a temporary, not 
a permanent, government for the islands. It approves 
and confirms the appointment of the Taft commission, 
and the plan of administration outlined by Mr. McKin- 
ley in his letter of instructions, which Governor Taft, 
in his testimony before Mr. Lodge’s committee, de- 
clared to be one of the greatest state papers ever is- 
sued; it also ratifies and confirms the act passed by 
the commission creating the departments of the inte- 
rior, of commerce and police, of finance .and justice, 
and of public instruction. In a word, the islands are 
to continue, for a time, under the executive and legis- 
lative control of the Taft commission, but after the 
passage of the act the Senate is to have the right of 
confirming or rejecting nominees for commissioner- 
ships, while the appointment of judges of the higher 
courts is transferred from the commission to the Presi- 
dent. The next following clauses of the bill provide 
for the taking of a census of the islanders, after peace 
has been established, for the purpose of ascertaining 
and giving to the President and Congress information 
as to the capacity of the islanders for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of popular representative gov- 
ernment. Other provisions regulate the cutting of tim- 
ber, the Jease of public lands, the purchase of mineral 
lands, and the acquisition by the government of the 
lands of the friars. There are also in the bill pro- 
visions regulating the granting of franchises. These 
are framed for the purpose of inviting capital into 
the islands, at the same time protecting the islands 
against exploiters. The committee has determined to 
maintain the silver standard, and to coin a United 
States silver dollar, like the British Bombay dollar, 
for use in the archipelago. In view of the establish- 
ment of the gold standard in India and Japan, this 
decision seems questionable. Why ought not the yard- 
stick to be as invariable in the East as it has been 
made in the West? The bill, it will be seen, contem- 
plates a temporary government of such long existence 
that it may well be regarded as in reality a measure 
for the establishment of a permanent government. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues have our 
heartiest congratulations on the result of the general 
elections. France herself is equally to be congratu- 
lated, and, with her, the cause of culture and hu- 
manity. We are face to face with a change in French 
politics which is nothing less than revolutionary, but a 
revolution in favor of good sense, moderation, enlight- 
enment, and justice. During the nineteenth century 
France was the prey of contending dynasties and con- 
tending powers. We are accustomed to think of her 
as republican; but of last century, a third belonged to 
the Bourbons, a third to the even more tyrannical 
Bonapartists, and only a third to the republic. In the 
first twenty-nine years that followed Sedan and the 
Commune, the Third Republic had no less than thirty- 
nine ministries,—averaging, therefore, only a few 
months each. Three years ago M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
formed the fortieth ministry, which has been in office 
ever since, with steadily growing prestige, a steadily 
increasing record of good work done, and steadily ad- 
vancing in general esteem. This is the ministry which 
the elections have just vindicated and endorsed, send- 
ing its supporters to the Chamber greatly strengthen- 
ed in numbers, and full of a new sense of popular ap- 
proval and national good-will. It was foreseen that 
the Clericals,—here, as in Belgium, the unyielding foes 
of popular government and the ideal of freedom,— 
would do their best to overthrow their “ persecutors,” 
—as they considered the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry 
to be, since its famous attack on the Ecclesiastical 
Communities. And it went without saying that the 
Monarchists would join hands with the Jesuits. But 
the really formidable opposition came from neither of 
these, but from the Nationalists, as they are called, 
who have a wild Jingo programme of Cesarism, mili- 
tary glory, revanche, and the recovery of the lost 





‘provinces. They appeal to the same ambition of great- 


ness that the first Napoleon ministered to so abun- 
dantly and abused so unscrupulously; and all Europe 
and the whole modern world are to be congratulated 
on the failure of these French Jingoes to carry the 
day. M. Waldeck-Rousseau has won his spurs, and 
though he may make a few minor changes in his 
cabinet, he will adhere with well-justified confidence 
to his policy of union and harmony, in the interest of 
France and her best ideals. 


The clergy of the present day appear to be an un- 
usually practical body of men. They are progressive, 
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and of inventive mind in devising methods by which 
the old-time standards of church-going may be main- 
tained. Not long ago we chronicled the scheme of a 
New Jersey clergyman of providing members of his 
congregation who were unable to attend divine ser- 
vice because of the condition of their garments with 
seemly appearing clothes in which to array them- 
selves: while another clerical gentleman provided a 
good Sunday dinner for those who alleged that they 
must stay at home on Sunday mornings to do the fam- 
ily cooking. The practical utility of these plans was 
easily recognizable, and it is pleasant to record a 
further addition to the methods by which valid ex- 
cuses for absences from service are rendered of no more 
avail. This is the altogether appealing scheme of Dr. 
John Baleom Shaw, of the West End Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Shaw observed that not a few of his flock 
remained away from church because “ somebody has to 
stay at home to take care of the children.” This was 
usually the father of the family. Now in ancient days 
an edict would have gone forth summoning the babes 
themselves to the pews, where their fretted little minds 
and bodies would have had to endure much that was 
uncomfortable and beyond comprehension. Dr. Shaw, 
however, as the report states the case, has evolved 
a plan whereby the papas and the mammas can attend 
the services unhampered by thought of the olive 
branches. In the handsome four-story brownstone 
house at No. 166 West 105th Street he has caused to 
be opened a cozy little créche, and has delegated a com- 
mittee of bright young women, members of the Girls’ 
Club of the church, to care for and entertain the in- 
fants while the parents are in the church across the 
street. The youngsters will enjoy their Sunday morn- 
ing visits to the eréche. It is furnished with tiny 
chairs and tables. There are half a cord of picture- 
books, a blackboard, and a liberal supply of cradles 
and cribs. This is indeed a plan worthy of the high- 
est commendation, since it serves three distinct pur- 
poses. First, it restores to the pews their pristine 
fulness; second, it provides excellent training in the 
management of babies to the interested young ladies 
of the church; and, third, it makes of Sunday for the 
little ones what it should ever be—the welcomest of 
days. We hope that Dr. Shaw’s eréche idea will 
spread throughout the land, and that its originator 
will receive that spiritual reward to which by his deeds 
he is unquestionably entitled. 


The good fortune of General Miles is proverbial. 
Two weeks ago the President was determined to re- 
tire him, and the best interests of the army seemed 
to warrant the decision. But one of the first episodes 
happening after its announcement was the revelation 
of cruelties practised by the troops in the Philippines, 
and especially was the administration perplexed by the 
publication of Major Gardener’s report and of the tes- 
timony in the Waller court-martial case. Now, it 
was one of the principal charges against General Miles 
that, in order to bring in question the policy of his 
civilian superiors, he had, somewhat surreptitiously, 
been furnishing to Democratic Senators material for 
cross-examination on the subject of these very cruel- 
ties. There was danger, then, that any movement 
against the lieutenant-general commanding the army 
might be regarded as punishment for aiding in bring- 


ing to light the cruelties which have been condemned ° 


by the President. The administration certainly can- 
not, and is not inclined to, take any ground which will 
convey the impression that it will condone the tortur- 
ing of Filipinos, or the issuing of orders to kill men 
or children from mere motives of revenge. Then, 
again, General Brooke took the opportunity, in making 
a public speech, to defend the practice of administer- 
ing the water-cure, and General Brooke was to have 
succeeded General Miles mainly for the purpose of 
partially righting an old wrong which had been done 
him when Miles was first made a brigadier-general. It 
certainly would not do to punish the man who, rightly 
or wrongly, had been exposing cruelties, in order to 
promote one who had defended them. Here lies a deli- 
cate situation. 


The man who dwells in the suburbs, and who has 
all winter been an object of commiseration to the city 
man, is now able to turn the tables upon his urban 
friend. The coming of spring and the dilatory habit 
of the languid sun in getting over the horizon-line 
later and later every day now enable the man of the 
country-side to get home before dusk, and enjoy Nature 
in the wondrous process of her awakening from the 
sleep of winter. There is no cold brownstone front 
stoop for him to sit upon, gazing up and down long 
lanes of stone-chested dwellings, and listening to the 
ever-growing din of the metropolis. There are instead 
of these the greening lawns, the trees putting forth 
their leaves, the bulbs beginning to stir beneath the 
earth of the garden, and putting forth their little 
green shoots that shortly will burst widely open and 
disclose the rich hues of the variegated tulip. The 
dins that he hears are made up of the songs of the 
birds, and the chirping of the crickets, and the buzz- 
ing of the bees beginning to take note of the coming 
honey crop. He looks not upon lines of carts and 
trucks and clanging cable-cars, but the motion that 
he sees, the life that absorbs his contemplation, is 
that of Nature herself—the great fat-stomached robin 
hopping about in search of the worm that cheers but 
does not inebriate; the bluebird with his ineffable 
cerulean tint; and the swallow who seeks a nest in 
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the comfortable seclusion of the chimney, now, thanks 
to the dawning of a warmer day, no longer given to 
the deleterious habit of smoking. And with these, too, 
come the flowers of spring, wild and cultivated, the 
golden dandelion timidly poking his head up in the 
country which erelong, if he be not subjected to sum- 
mary and instant eviction, he will overrun; the hya- 
cinth with lovely color and sweeter purity, the colts- 
foot, the hepatica, and the anemone. These are the 
things that the man of the country-side is beginning 
to get at this glad season of the year, and that is why 
for the time being the flat-dweller, who has pitied him 
his long and cheerless journey to and from his sub- 
urban home in the dark of winter mornings and the 
murk of winter nights, now envies him, and begins to 
wonder if, after all, his is not the happier lot. 


An intolerable nuisance which has for many years 
existed upon our streets is in a fair way to be miti- 
gated by the recent decision of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court in regard to the theatre-ticket 
speculators. Once to some measure a convenience, 
these persons have latterly, by their arrogance and en- 
tire lack of conscience and manners, become little 
short of highwaymen. They block the entrances to the 
theatres, thrust their fists full of filthy bills into the 
face of the wayfarer, and in not a few cases have 
been guilty of personal assault upon theatre-goers who 
have refused to be victimized that they might profit. 
For a number of years an honest fight has been con- 
ducted against these harpies of the playhouse, and 
Augustin Daly, of honored memory, did yeoman’s ser- 
vice in suppressing them. He showed that any man- 
ager who chose to do so and who was not a profit- 
sharer in an iniquitous enterprise could stop the spec- 
ulating nuisance, but the race of Augustin Dalys is 
dead. Our modern managers have had to go to court 
about it, and we have a dim suspicion that they do 
not quite relish the decision which has been handed 
down, and which the public will hail with delight. The 
victory in the Supreme Court is said to be that of the 
theatrical managers, but that is doubtful. It is 
really that of the public, and from this time on we 
shall be able to see whether or not the managers 
who do the most protesting are honest in their con- 
victions. Judge Scott places in their hands a legal 
weapon which Augustin Daly wielded as a personal 
weapon. That a theatre ticket is a revocable license 
is, in so far as the courts have passed upon the ques- 
tion, established. It was established long ago with- 
out the aid of the courts by the conscience of New 
York’s greatest manager, but to-day it has the author- 
ity of law. Of course, since the case upon which the 
decision was made is a test case, it will be carried 
higher, but we fancy the principle that a manager has 
the right to protect his patrons from abuse will be 
recognized as unquestionable. Meanwhile the public 
are entitled to assume that where the theatre-ticket 
speculating nuisance is not abated the managers them- 
selves are partners in a system of highway-robbery 
and sharers in an illicit profit. 


The average public-school trustee or commissioner 
of the present day is apt to be an excellent business 
man, but he must not be taken too seriously as a 
master of the science of pedagogy. We are prompted 
to say this because of the utterance of one Commis- 
sioner Williams, who has recently had charge of the 
Teachers’ Institute at Fishkill. We do not know any- 
thing about Commissioner Williams, his talents, or his 
antecedents, but if he is correctly reported, he is the 
holder of the most extraordinary views, and along the 
lines of his work must have had a most unusual ex- 
perience. Mr. Williams is said to have said “ that 
teaching would never amount to much or be ranked 
as a profession until women were debarred, because the 
majority of women teach only for a brief period, and 
then get married. They do not enter on the work as 
a life vocation, and are not sincere in prosecuting it.” 
He is also reported as having said that “ Boards of ed- 
ucation and parents of children should not visit the 
schools.” Now if these reported utterances are cor- 
rect, it is respectfully suggested that Mr. Commissioner 
Williams be promptly retired, for he is utterly wrong 
on several vital points. We do not attack him per- 
sonally, because he is not a recognizable factor as an 
individual in the great educational scheme, but when a 
man becomes entitled to prefix his name with the por- 
tentous word “ Commissioner,” it may be that some- 
where his words will find weight, and in this view he 
becomes worthy of attention. 


The proposition that women should be debarred from 
teaching is wholly beyond the possibility of demonstra- 
tion. Any person of experience of the slightest kind 
knows that for school work in the formative and de- 
veloping years of a child’s life there is no influence 
so potent as woman’s. In matters of discipline, possi- 
bly the most important factor of the school life, a wo- 
man is more potent through her physical weakness 
than a man can hope to be in his strength, since she 
leads rather than compels, and influences without 
driving. In the requisites of patience, sympathy, and 
personality no’man could: accomplish the tithe of the 
work accomplished by women. In matters of hygiene 
it is notorious that the women, being themselves the 
more sensitive to untoward conditions, are naturally 
the safer guardians of the two sexes, and while it may 
be true that in scholarship they are frequently infe- 
rior, it is equally true that children do not go to 
school so much for scholarship as for directing influ- 
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ences in the making of character. Mr. Williams's con- 
tention as to woman’s usefulness in the profession of 
teaching is wholly fallacious, and constitutes an un- 
justifiable reflection upon the honesty and_ sincerity 
of thousands of noble workers in the highest cause 
of humanity. 


The duty of a board of education, through its mem- 
bers, and of parents everywhere, is to keep themselves 
intelligently advised as to the conditions under which 
the children: officially or personally in their charge 
are educated. A member of a board of education, by 
the mere acceptance of his office, pledges himself to 
guard the educational influences of his community to 
the best of his ability. How can he do this unless 
he visits the schools and sees for himself how these 
are conducted? Would he not prove recreant to the 
public trust imposed by his acceptance of his oflice if 
he did not so familiarize himself with the work under 
his direction? How could he know if the teachers se- 
lected were temperamentally fitted for their work if 
he did not observe them at their work?) How could 
he satisfy himself that the sanitary conditions of the 
schools were all that they should be if he did not per- 
sonally inspect the school buildings at the moment 
when they were at the acme of operation? And the 
parent as well—what greater solicitude can there be 
in the mind of the father or the mother of a child 
than to observe the methods of the instrument provided 
by the State in augmentation of the home work in de- 
veloping the mind, the body, and, above all, the char- 
acter of the little chap or the little maid who is their 
dearest treasure? Mr. Commissioner Williams is out 
of his element in the educational world, and we tell 
him so not because we think he is himself of any im- 
portance whatsoever, but because we fear that he has 
many counterparts among the school commissioners of 
the day, who are appointed for political reasons, who 
know nothing of education, but who delight to consider 
themselves authorities on the Subject, and who, having 
the gift of eloquence and the fancied authority of posi- 
tion, seize upon every opportunity to express sensa- 
tional views utterly at variance with those of men who 
have studied the situation intelligently. Dogberry as 
a type still lives. 


This promises to be an automobile summer—full of 
speedings and records, of long runs and great-goggled, 
big-visored sons of the millionaire, of police fines, and 
—too sad even to speak much of—the death of more 
than one of us. The season began a week or more 
ago by a hundred-mile run on Long Island—a_ record 
for speed along the whole distance, a record for hill- 
climbing, gold and silver mugs, and much excitement 
and crowds. A look at the photograph of the start, 
which we publish elsewhere, suggests a little retro- 
spective comment. In 1890, for example, little more 
than a decade ago, while we all remembered having 
seen a steam-bicycle, and while we all looked forward 
to wonderful things of the sort, we should have laughed 
at the idea of going out within ten years and hailing 
an electric cab as we then hailed the horse-cab. The 
idea of travelling fifty or sixty miles in one hour along 
a country road was absurd hardly seven years ago. 
Last week a man did the hundred miles in less than 
three hours, and lost his way at that. A few months 
ago M. Fournier travelled across France at a rate 
greater than that of any express train in his native 
land. What will happen next week, or this summer? 
We can speculate now as we did then, yet the fulfil- 
ment is quite as likely to be more remarkable than the 
guess, as it has always been. The automobile side of 
our summer of 1902 will be well worth the watching. 
Shall we have plans for new roads, or special automo- 
bile roads, or more laws against speed? Shall we 
get higher rates of speed, or cheaper machines? Prob- 
ably the improvement in motive power, in cheapness, 
and in speed will go on. Probably, too, the automobile 
will push its way into the highways, and people will 
have to look to their safety with greater care. That is 
a natural kind of growth, and will doubtless go along 
on its own sweet way, paying its fines and penalties 
cheerfully as it goes. 

The newspaper excitement in England over the com- 
bination of Atlantic steamship lines does not seem 
to be shared by the London Times. The temper of 
that great English journal is so sane that it is worth 
noting at a time when most English journals are cry- 
ing out that the English flag is likely to disappear 
from the face of the earth. The Times says, in part: 


The struggle between the great carrying companies to 
meet and even to encourage the growing demands of 
the public for rapid and luxurious travelling over sea 
has ended in the production of fleets of powerful and 
magnificently equipped steamers for which there is 
not sufficient remunerative employment. In the busy 
season of good years they may all do very well, but, 
taking one season with another and one year with an- 
other, there is a vast investment of capital upon 
which no adequate return can be secured. That is the 
fundamental economic difficulty which all: the com- 
panies engaged in the North Atlantic trade have to 
face, though other causes operate io render it more 
acute. This state of things is not good for any of the 
companies or countries concerned. There-was a time 


‘when competition was the last word of political 


economy, and when the public were taught to look with 
complacency upon the process by which one set of ships 
may be run off the ocean by another. But competi- 
tion nowadays is the preliminary to combination, or at 
least to working agreements having te a great extent 
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the force of combination. Though details are not yet 
made public, it is evident that the ruinous competi- 
tion for the North Atlantic carrying trade is to give 
place to regulated co-operation. 

This is a calm and reasonable view, and we should 
bear in mind that it comes from the heart of Eng- 
land. The age is one of combination, and the United 
States has for the moment taken the lead in that 
particular form of business. Whether the old law of 
competition is to disappear from our books on politi- 
cal economy or not need not worry us just now. The 
important feature is that, so far as can be seen now, 
English lines would not be sold unless English owners 
wanted to sell, and also that a combination of English 
and American steamship managers does not mean that 
the Britishers are not to have anything to say in the 
administration of the combined organizations. It looks 
rather as if the Anglo-Saxons on either side of the 
Atlantic, seeing that their interests were identical, 
noting the expense of separate administration, and 
realizing the dangers of too much cut-rate business, 
had said, “ Let us join hands.” 


The President is entertaining hopes that he and 
his family will have a real home by next winter. 
The business of the Executive office has grown so great 
that the principal part of the White House is given 
over to it. Five good rooms on the second floor are 
now devoted to business, and three of these are crowd- 
ed with clerks. Below, on the entrance floor, the vesti- 
bule, the hall and stairway, and the great East Room, 
eighty feet long and forty wide, are the haunts of 
sight-seers. It may be said that the country gave the 
President a place to dwell, and then took half of it 
back for its own business and pleasure. Even as it is, 
there is not enough room for the transaction of the 
President’s business. There are not enough clerks, and 
those who are employed are crowded into close quar- 
ters, and pass the day, .and frequently a large part of 
the night, in sanitary conditions little less than bar- 
barous. Mr. Charles F. McKim is now preparing plans 
for the transformation of the White House into a home 
for the President, and for a temporary office-building 
on a site now occupied by propagating-houses which 
adjoin the conservatory, and are at the gate leading 
from the White House grounds to the street between 
them and the building of the State, War, and Navy 
departments. A good deal must be done to the old 
house. The beams are tired of bearing their burden 
for a hundred years, but the walls are good. The East 
Room will be turned frankly into a state dining-room. 
The proper treatment of this room presents many diffi- 
culties to the architect, which, however, Mr. McKim 
will be sure to meet effectively. The simplicity of the 
house is not only to be retained, but its modern blem- 
ishes, especially the glass screen in the lower hall, are 
to be removed. The decision to make these changes 
probably puts an end to the efforts to remove the house 
from its beautiful historic site, and to the various 
plans to ruin its charm by the addition of heavy 
wings larger than the body of the Mansion. 


The coronation of two kings is on the European 
tapis for this spring, and it is possibly in order that 
the congratulations of the world should be extended 
to the individuals most concerned. The King of Eng- 
land may want and may deserve them; but the young 
King of Spain, a worthy young man, a dutiful son to 
a good mother, would be happier, we think, were this 
cup of royalty to be left untasted. His is, indeed, a 
pathetic figure, and it were far better to send him 
our, tender sympathies in the hour of his assumption 
of an awful burden of state than our congratulations 
upon having attained to the throne of his father. A 
boy of sixteen seated upon the throne of a nation is 
a strange spectacle in these twentieth-century days. It 
comports not at all with the ideals we should like 
to see established for youths at that glorious age— 
the end of childhood and the beginning of young-man- 
hood. The sixteenth year should be a happier year 
than this little King will enjoy. It shou!d be filled 
with sunshine, with that tremendous satisfaetion 
with life because it is life that comes to the boy of 
healthy mind. It should be a year unvexed by aught 
save growing - pains, every one of which means the 
building up of the bodily temple, the strengthening 
of the tissue, and the enlargement of the muscles. It 
should be a year in which the trifling savageries of 
boyhood should begin to be tempered by an apprecia- 
tion of the humanities: when the forming character 
begins to appreciate the value of sacrifice and the 
wrong of selfishness: when the eye begins to roam be- 
yond the circle of self, and to perceive the eddyings of 
mankind, and to take in the needs of the weak for the 
constant sympathies of the strong. Sixteen is some- 
times thought to be the sentimental age of a lad, and 
it doubtless is so, for it is at that age that the 
truest sentiments begin to struggle in his breast for 
a place in his make-up, and in the control and proper 
adjustment of them the youngster has quite as much 
work cut out for him as his conereting character can 
manage. 


Every few days the newspapers tell of this man and 
that who, having achieved success, comes to New 
York to live. He builds a great residence, and starts 
out with gray hairs to build up new associations and 
new friends. It is difficult to find the reason which 
impels a man of this type to start life anew—shorn 
of old friends at an age when new friendships cannot 
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be formed. Mr. Brooks Adams, in a recent essay in 
Municipal Affairs, thinks that one reason which drives 
many from smaller cities to New York is the same 
which drives New-Yorkers to live in Europe. They 
live abroad because they find their senses gratified 
there more perfectly than in the United States. He 
declares that from a mere commercial point of view 
it would pay as an investment to reorganize New York, 
just as Paris was reorganized. He says: ‘“ The scheme 
adopted was comprehensive, and included every sensu- 
ous gratification, from the marvellous~-collections of 
the Louvre and the National Library, which are opeu 
free, to the theatres, the restaurants, and the dress- 
makers of the boulevards and the Rue de la Paix. No 
man can estimate the harvest France reaps from these 
sources, but I think I risk little in affirming that it 
must equal our profits on iron and steel.” Mr. Adams 
pleads for a new art renaissance in America, and calls 
upon the citizens of New York to consider this prob- 
lem with all the gravity that it demands. “New 
York,” he says, “has possibilities equalling those of 
Corinth or Alexandria, and New York should teach 
this nation how to use greatly the noble gifts of na- 
ture. A century ago the national government laid out 
Washington upon a specific plan. Through good for- 
tune and bad, through years of discouragement, that 
scheme has been followed, and Washington is fast be- 
coming one of the beautiful cities of the earth. Also, 
she reaps her reward. Washington is now the most 
fashionable winter watering-place of America, and 140 
or 150 rich families might well pay the interest on 
$100,000,000. There is no reason why New York 
should not excel, for she has all the resources of an 
international metropolis. You can do far more for New 
York than Congress has done for Washington; you can 
do what the Greeks did for Alexandria—you can make 
her alike a financial and an artistic capital.” 


Bostonians, as they read their morning papers re- 
cently, were somewhat startled by noting that their 
oldest and most securely dramatic critic had been say- 
ing unpleasant things to a body of Liberal Christians 
the night before, not only relative to the state of the 
theatre in the English-speaking world, but to the local 
theatre-going public. “ Boston,” said Mr. Clapp, “ has 
the poorest reputation for dramatic taste of any city 
in the Union. It will give steady patronage to any 
kind of play. Bostonians are not epicures, but glut- 
tons, and they are very provincial.” It is nothing new 
to have Boston set down as provincial, albeit interest- 
ingly so. But it is a shock to her to be told by one 
of those men longest acquainted with her that she has 
become satiated, plethoric, unable to taste discrimi- 
natingly—in short, a glutton. Now it is not for a 
novice to rush in and cross lances with a veteran whose 
indictment of his place of abode has provoked so lit- 
tle wrath that one is tempted to question whether the 
dictum is taken seriously by Bostonians. But if Bos- 
ton, with its long-established families of refinement, 
which have long looked upon the drama as a legiti- 
mate form of art and of civic education, cannot be 
said to have kept its ideals, where may we look? To 
New York, replies Mr. Clapp. “There a formidable 
first-night audience has been known to hiss a play 
from the boards. But in Boston a man goes to the 
theatre, and looks at his neighbor, and thinks it’s 
beautiful.” Possibly the larger infusion cf French 
and German blood in the body of New York may ac- 
count for the higher dramatic ideals which Mr. Clapp 
detects there; but there will be some Bostonians who 
will continue to have faith in the discrimination of the 
descendants of the original English stock, and the Irish 
and Italians who have come later. 


There is more trouble in Washington as to who 
shall call on whom. Some time ago it appeared that 
the head of an official household—the real head—could 
not look out for the household itself and call on all 
the people who really should be called on. Certain 
serious meetings took place over the teacups, and the 
ladies settled, or thought they settled, the matter. 
But now it appears that since the appearance of the 
first ambassador’s wife in Washington in 1893, dis- 
turbing complications have been slowly arising. An 
ambassador is a piece of royalty, so to speak. Sir 
Julian Pauncefote is really King Edward himself re- 
siding in Washington. Hence the ambassacor—and 
by reflection his lady—comes next the President in im- 
portance. Therefore the official family of the Presi- 
dent must call on the ambassador’s lady first. So far 
so good. But the question now arises as to whether the 
ambassador’s daughter or niece or sister is, in the 
absence of any wife, the official wife or lady of his 
official household. It is very difficult to explain this 
clearly, for while an ambassador’s daughter is un- 
questionably a lady, it is a question as to whether 
she can be officially recognized as such. And while she 
may be unquestionably the head—and a very good head 
—of his household, it is again a question as to whether 
she can be officially recognized as such. Here are the 
horns of the dilemma. What is to be the result no 
one can tell; but Mrs. Hay has attempted the impos- 
sible, and has notified the wives of cabinet officers, 
Supreme Court judges, and Senators that they must 
‘all on the ambassadors’ wives first. We shall see 
what will happen now that Madame Cambon, the wife 
of the French ambassador, has arrived. Mean- 
while the households which are presided over by rela- 
tives, rather than wives, of ambassadors are in a 
mild turmoil. And it really does seem hard that 


the charming relatives should only be able to make 
chance acquaintances with Washington officialdom sim- 
ply because they do not happen to be wives. 

There is a form of reciprocity springing up between 
European and American academic institutions which 
deserves notice and appreciation of its significance. 
Edinburgh University has just conferred the title of 
Doctor of Laws upon Professor William James, of 
Harvard University, and President Schurman of Cor- 
nell University. English and Scotch universities be- 
gan long ago to thus honor American scholars. The 
point to be noted in the case of Professor James is 
that his degree came not only as recognition of his 
service as a brilliant author and as a teacher of sin- 
gular popularity at Harvard, but as the consumma- 
tion of his two courses of lectures on the Gifford 
Foundation at Edinburgh University, his colleague at 
Harvard, Professor Josiah Royce, having preceded him 
as lecturer on the same foundation at Glasgow, and 
having received the title of Doctor of Laws from Aber- 
deen University. To the point: We are now furnishing 
lecturers to European institutions of learning. Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, has been invited 
to lecture on English literature at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, this summer, an honor never before con- 
ferred on an American. Professor Brander Matthews, 
of Columbia University, sets out next month for Lon- 
don to lecture before the Royal Institution on the 
English drama and the dramatist’s art. These are 
forerunners, as it were, of a long procession of culti- 
vated, intelligent Americans who, from this time forth, 
are to enlarge the area of their influence. Not only 
are American students to study abroad, but Ameri- 
ean scholars are to lecture abroad. Pollock, Dicey, 
Bryce, and other eminent Englishmen have been over 
to see us within the last decade, and appeared before 
our academic audiences. Each year now, thanks to the 
foundation established by Mr. Hyde at Harvard, we 
have eminent French men of letters coming to us, en- 
lightening us on aspects of French literature, art, and 
social development. Germany has not been represented 
as she should have been, but Pfleiderer is coming in 
1903. For years we have been importing lecturers. 
Now the time has come to develop an export trade, 
as it were. 


Nor will the principle of reciprocity be confined to 
intercourse between European and American academic 
centres. At home there bids fair to be more fluidity 
of movement, lessened rivalry, greater mutual endea- 
vor. The recent decision of Professor Beale of the Har- 
vard Law-School to spend the next year and a half 
in aiding President Harper to establish the law-school 
of the University of Chicago is a very important in- 
cident. Failing to win away from the Cambridge in- 
stitution men who would permanently abide in Chi- 
cago, President Harper and the Harvard authorities 
soon arranged a method by which the Chicago institu- 
tion might at least have in its critical first days the 
supervising care of one who had been trained at the 
Harvard school, and thoroughly mastered the princi- 
ples in legal education for which Professor Langdell, 
the maker of the modern Harvard Law-School, stood. 
As the teachers in our higher institutions of learning 
gain relief from the burden of clerical work too often 
imposed upon them now, as they gain time for more 
research work and for more lecturing abroad at in- 
stitutions similar in scope to their own, there will 
come about a vivifying and broadening of the life of 
our academic institutions. The oftener Harvard makes 
it possible for professors from institutions in the in- 
terior to lecture at Cambridge, the oftener she will 
encourage the ambition and broaden the horizon of 
men who need encouragement and breadth. And, vice 
versa, the oftener professors from Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Princeton, and the older Eastern universi- 
ties and colleges can get away to lecture in the inte- 
rior and West before the academic audiences of the 
State university towns and the fresh-water colleges, 
the oftener they will touch the soil from which present- 
day American democracy draws its nourishment. 


Professor Behring, the distinguished German bacte- 
riologist and discoverer of the beneficent diphtheria 
serum, who, along with Réntgen, van’t Hoff, Pawlow, 
and two others, shared the award of the Nobel prizes 
this year, announces that he will give the whole of 
the prize to the research institute he founded some 
years ago. The prize amounted to some $40,000. This 
is not the first time Professor Behring has done the 
like. He gave the half of a great French prize in the 
same way, and the research institution was, we be- 
lieve, founded with the money derived from the sale 
of his diphtheria antitoxin. There was a great out- 
cry at the time that a man of science should endeavor 
to make money from a humanitarian discovery, but 
Professor Behring replied first that he was (then) a 
poor man and that professorships in Germany are 
few; for the rest, that it was a great deal better that 
the serum should be manufactured under proper au- 
spices, where its purity should be guaranteed. Now a 
professorship has come, affluence as well, and the large- 
minded German employs all his resources to extend- 
ing the discoveries which have already saved millions 
of lives. On the whole, the Behring plan seems the 
more advantageous. Pasteur, for example, might have 
made millions; he never took out a patent, and it was 
left to a national subscription to build the great in- 
stitute in Paris which is his memorial and, in some 
sense, his immortality. It would have come quicker, 
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it would to-day be far richer, had he chosen to be a 
little more practical in his ways. Lord Kelvin made a 
fine fortune and became a lord through his cable and 
a multitude of other patents, and that does not pre- 
vent him from being regarded to-day as the greatest 
living man of science in England. One of our very 
greatest savants, Professor S. P. Langley, secretary of 
the Smithsonian at Washington, is very proud of the 
fact that he equipped his own laboratory out of 
the proceeds of his invention of an electric time sys- 
tem. President Henry Morton has given, out of his 
earnings as a patent expert, $145,000 to the admirable 
Institute of Technology that he has created in Ho- 
boken. These examples, a few among many, show that 
a man of science can be a money-maker if he cares. 
It shows another thing—that when he cares, as a rule 
the money he makes he gives. 


The recent death of Mr. Sol Smith Russell, an actor 
of great popularity throughout the country, but never 
successful in New York city, brings up again the 
question, “‘ What kind of amusements do New-Yorkers 
really want, and why are their wants so widely differ- 
ent from those of the rest of the country?” Mr. Rus- 
sell always appeared in clean, simple plays. He him- 
self was invariably cast for the part of a gentle, 
quaintly humorous, lovable man. His method was fin- 


ished and artistic. Yet he never made a_ metro- 
politan success. Outside of New York he was 


looked upon almost as a second Joseph Jefferson. De- 
spite this evidence, it can scarcely be said that the 
New-Yorker does not care for simplicity and rural 
humor. Since the early days of “ The Old Homestead ” 
the rural drama has been a regular and almost uni- 
formly successful feature of the New York theatrical 
season, but in almost all of these so-called “ b’gosh ” 
plays the melodramatic element has been prominent. 
Not infrequently some domestic tragedy was the basis 
of the plot. Here seems to be the key-note of the fail- 
ure of such plays as Mr. Russell’s before New York 
audiences. The average New-Yorker lives at such a 
high nervous tension that, except in out-and-out com- 
edy, he demands at least a modicum of emotional ex- 
citement. Not finding this, he is bored, and seldom 
repeats the mistake by giving the actor a second hear- 
ing. Whatever the cause, it is regrettable that so sin- 
cere an actor as Mr. Russell should have passed away 
almost unknown to New-Yorkers, while many of the 
more noisy laughter-makers have permanent place in 
our affections. It is pleasant to know that Mr. Russell 
died a rich man, thanks to the more kindly apprecia- 
tion of Western audiences. 


Do women find in fiction the romantic element they 
crave, and perhaps do not find in sufficient quantity 
in life? How otherwise are we to account for their 
devotion to novels, without which the story-writer 
would fare but ill upon the slim diet of an unfilled 
purse, and the publisher share the disaster? If Mr. 
Carnegie should be able to keep out of libraries, as he 
suggested, all fiction under three years old, it might 
safely be said that the women would be against him 
—which means that the thing could not be done. Wo- 
men like new fiction; they want the book that is “ just 
out.” If it is a historical novel, they feel that they are 
gathering information, Heaven bless them! If it is 
a romance, pure and simple, they forget over its pages 
the domestic trials of the morning or the afternoon. 
It does them no more harm than has been done for 
countless generations. For women are nourished upon 
fiction from the days of their birth. Our girls are 
reared in an atmosphere rarefied and cleared from all 
impurities. The world is shown them through a rose- 
tinctured glass. ‘“ Here, dearest, is a city, a wonderful 
city of happy homes, of beautiful art, of heavenly 
aspiration. And these —these are men, noble, high- 
minded beings who will always guide and teach and 
protect you. These other are women, lovelier than ev- 
erything else.’ And so on. Fiction without discrimi- 
nation is fed to the girl who looks with heaven-given 
trust into the eyes of her well-meaning teachers. And 
when she becomes a woman, the habit has sent its 
roots into her soul, and be she happy or pensive, she 
reads fiction. With men it is different. They do not 
expect from life what women do. When they read 
novels it is to forget the rigors of business, to enter 
deliberately a region which they know does not exist. 
But women can seldom quite believe that it does not 
exist. To them life is romance. If it does not turn 
out well, so much the worse for life, and they turn to 
books, where the happy ending is fairly sure to be 
counted upon. In women’s love for fiction there is 
something more than is superficially apparent. 


There is one feature of the spring that we do not 
find wholly to our taste, and that is its too persistent 
habit of sicklying o’er certain ordinarily clear minds 
with the pale cast of astigmatic thought. It happens 
every year that, as the spring days come along, some 
of our spiritual teachers break forth into lamentations 
which hardly seem justified by the known facts of 
life. This year it is the Bishop of the Diocese of New 
York who shows a decided need of the tonic of a more 
vigorous climate. The good Dr. Potter has discovered 
that we “are drifting toward paganism”; that we 
are leading artificial lives; and that simplicity and 
human sympathy are no more. It is a dreadful pic- 
ture the Bishop draws, and it would be appalling if 
it were true, which, fortunately, it is not. If Dr. 
Potter will base his conclusions on the large instead 
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of on the specific case, he will find that the people 
are just as plain and simple and as full of human 
sympathy as they ever were. It may be that certain 
great folks run down other folks with their automo- 
biles, and show a lack of consideration for their less 
favored brothers, but these people are not the people. 
They are merely persens, and do not in the lump of 
society constitute enough of it materially to leaven 
the whole. It may be, as the Bishop says, that a girl 
living in an over-crowded New York tenement-house 
was not aware ‘that another girl dwelling in the next 
building had been injured by a runaway horse, but, 
granting that this proves a lack of sympathy, which 
we fail to perceive, it proves it only as to this one 
ase, and not in the large. No, indeed. We think 
the Bishop is wrong, and takes a slightly malarial 
view of conditions; and when, in support of his conten- 
tion that there is no longer that fine human sympathy 
that used to mark our relations with one another, he 
says that “step by step the hospital and the trained 
nurse and the specialist are taking our sick from us,” 
we should like to ask him what the hospital and the 
trained nurse are if they are not the very concretion 
itself of human sympathy and tenderness. Surely 
if the great hospitals, with their princely endowments, 
are not living and material evidences of a human 
sympathy organized and made useful for the sick, the 
halt, and the blind, we should like to know what they 
do represent; and if the trained nurse herself is not 
the reincarnation of the blessed principles of the 
good Samaritan, then surely it is ourselves and not 
Bishop Potter who err. 


The promotion of Mr. E. W. Ames, vice - consul 
of the United States at Rio Janeiro, Brazil, to be 
secretary of the United States Legation at Buenos 
Ayres, Argentine Republic, deserves more notice than 
it has received, for it shows that some young men of 
character and fitness are forging rapidly to the top 
in our diplomatic service. Mr. Ames, after thorough 
preparatory-school training, and a Harvard course in 
which he specialized with diplomacy in view, continued 
his studies in Washington in the department of Co- 
lumbian University which has been established to 
train ambitious youth who wish to enter the public 
service. He went out to Brazil in 1899 as private 
secretary to Minister Page, and in 1901 he was made - 
vice-consul at Rio Janeiro. A trained student of in- 
ternational law and the diplomatic history of the 
United States, speaking five languages, and with a 
wide acquaintance among public men, Mr. Ames, 
though less than thirty years of age, has already made 
a place for himself. More of our educational institu- 
tions than the public are aware of are prepared now to 
train youth for the careers opening before them in in- 
ternational trade, colonial administration, ete. If the 
Presidents of these institutions are asked why they do 
not specifically advertise that college men can be’ pre- 
pared for careers as consuls and diplomats, they agree 
in assigning the reason to be the unfortunate attitude 
of Congress, and the instability of the tenure of the 
service as it is now constituted. 


In the stock-market there has been some abatement 
in the public’s desire to buy securities. Left to it- 
self, the public seldom speculates. It requires the 
stimulant of advancing prices. Now there has been 
no development calculated to fire the imagination of 
would-be stock-gamblers, and the manipulation by the 
Chicago operators, which might have served instead, 
has been less strenuous. The new leaders, indeed, sold 
out one day what they had purchased on the pre- 
vious, and the market entered upon a period of dimin- 
ished business and irregular price fluctuations, such as 
always may be looked for while the market, in the 
slang of the Street, is “digesting” stocks, meaning 
that the public has all the stocks it is inclined to 
“carry” speculatively for the moment, and it is well 
for all concerned to rest awhile. Sensational move- 
ments abounded, special stocks rising from 10 to 50 
points in one week, but the general tendency of prices 
was no longer upward. In addition to the depressing 
effect always exerted by heavy profit-taking sales, 
the crop uncertainty did much to curtail speculation. 
As was to be expected, advices from the winter-wheat 
sections were bad one day and better on the next, 
which meant a reactionary stock-market, followed by 
recoveries. Nothing, however, happened to disturb 
confidence seriously, though there were possibilities, 
such as, for example, a strike in the anthracite coal 
regions. Speculative sentiment cannot be said to have 
grown bearish. But, on the other hand, the bulls 
have become less enthusiastic, and that should mean 
moderate fluctuations up and down, until either aggres- 


sive bull operations are resumed by the market leaders - 


or something happens to chill speculative sentiment 
seriously. 


Race-Patriotism 


The great Dr. Johnson once declared that patriotism 
was the last refuge of scoundrels. It is not easy to 
go beyond this, but it is a pity that so apt a notion 
could not be carried a little farther with respect to the 
race-patriotism which same people are just now try- 


ing to substitute for the old-fashioned notion of hu- ° 


manity, once the ideal of high-thoughted men. It is 
a notion which has been given unusual prominence by 
the pens of those ready writers who have been stand- 
ing on tiptoe for a week or two past, and doing their 
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best to inscribe the name of the late Cecil Rhodes high 
up among the benefactors of mankind. It is their 
fancy that by leaving a lot of money, no matter how 
accumulated, to be spent in scholarships at an English 
university, he has not only made it right with the 
Deity, but has suddenly become a friend of man on 
the largest scale. His will has not only hallowed his 
deeds in the past, but has dedicated a dream of uni- 
versal Anglo-Saxon empire to the reverence of the 
world. 

Much as we dislike to differ with our brethren of 
the press, we must say that, to our mind, he has done 
nothing of the kind. Money can do a good deal; it 
talks, but at the Judgment it will probably not have 
so much to say for any sinner as a contrite heart and 
a broken spirit; and in history it will hardly be heard 
above the voice of a heroic people accusing a rich 
man’s greed of their destruction, and of the cruelties 
that flowed from the war of extermination waged 
against the women and children as well as the men 
of the South-African republics. As for that dream of 
universal Anglo-Saxon empire, it is a cheap and vul- 
gar hallucination, which, if it could be realized, would 
eventuate in a world-wide provincialism. 

It is natural to contemn and suspect the stranger 
always, but in this matter of race-patriotism it will 
be well for the intending patriot to ask himself why 
the Anglo-Saxon race should stand at the head of hu- 
man affairs, or why some other races should be con- 
victed of all the vices and despised for all the foibles 
which deform mankind. It is possible that if those 
aliens and outcasts were allowed to be heard they 
might have something to say which should give us 
pause in our vainglory. They might question our qual- 
ities as well as the defects of our qualities, before 
rendering us the allegiance which we should like to 
claim. The Latin race, for instance, might invite us 
to observe that it had Leen the home of Christianity 
a thousand years before our religion found its way into 
the fens and forests of the North, and that if our re- 
ligion is to count as a good thing, the Latin race had 
the merit of defending it against the Turk for well- 
nigh half as long a time. It may claim that it was 
the nursery of the arts, and that the sciences revived 
in its care, and found in it the inspirations which 
most of our inventions sprang from. To leave such 
generalizations and come down to modern instances, 
France might boast that she alone had aided a peo- 
ple struggling for their independence, and that if 
she did not strip the lightning from the skies, she 
wrested the sceptre from tyrants when she helped to 
free America from England and Italy from Austria 
She could claim that in these latest days she had done 
an act of ideal justice in reopening the case of Drey- 
fus, and that in no other country of the world would 
such a case have been reopened. In so poor a matter 
as good faith between nations, even broken, miserable 
Spain, whose glories are all behind her in the dust 
of the road we are now so eagerly treading, might 
challenge comparison of her part with ours in the 
diplomacy that led to the war for Cuba. Italy might 
insist that she was instinctively a republic, and that 
it was Germanic influences which kept her a monarchy, 
and ruined her in the enforced role of grand nation, 
but that, in spite of all, she held the primacy in cer- 
tain high things, as statesmanship, heroism, music, in- 
vention, and need only call Cavour, Garibaldi, Mas- 
cagni, and Marconi to bear her witness. Mexico could 
show us a Latin nation which had constituted itself 
out of apparently impossible materials, and there are 
several republics in South America which have ad- 
vanced in the paths of our own progress With strides 
hardly less rapid. 

If we go outside of the Latin race, to the Slavonie, 
say, we encounter triumphs, in the only field where 
that race is freed to activity, which dwarf the achieve- 
ments of all Anglo-Saxon countries. The name of 
Tolstoy is supreme in literature, as well as in hu- 
manity, and the spirit of the Russian imagination, 
gentle, brotherly, humble, is the revelation of an en- 
during Christliness in Christianity which we shall 
vainly seek in our own. 

Have England and America, and all the Canadas and 
Australias together, influenced modern taste as much 
as the Japanese? Still in the finest, as in some of 
the highest, things we must go out of our own race; 
and we should do well to employ the scholarships which 
the hoardings of Cecil Rhodes have brought us to the 
study of our own deficiencies. At present we Anglo- 
Saxons stand for money and for force before the 
world, and it would be a calamity too vast for the 
imagination to contemplate if we were to come into 
power over it. The lover of his kind must hope that 
we shall never be in power over it, that the evil 
dream of a man whose ideal was money and force 
may not be fulfilled, but that always, as hitherto, the 
various races of men shall work out their own destiny 
in their own way, without our very fallible guidance 
or control. In the mean time let us look more and 
more out of ourselves. Let us pray to be saved from 
the vanity of riches, and the pride of the eyes in con- 
templating our material greatness, and the lust of the 
flesh in coveting and enjoying the gross delights which 
alone our millions can buy, or our arms wrest from the 
weaker nations. 

It is not desirable that America and England should 
unite for universal dominion, for that would mean 
slavery for ourselves as well as for the alien people. 
The federation of the world, in which every nation 
shall be equally a power, is the only solidarity which 
we can safely hope for. 
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Coaching in the Suburbs 
Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt tooling ‘‘The Pioneer” on its daily run from New York City to Ardsley-on-Hudson 


An Automobile Endurance-Run 
Scene at Jamaica, L. I., when upward of a hundred automobiles, representing an investment of over $100,000, made their first tour for 1902 


SPRING SPORTS OF THE MILLIONAIRE 
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The Ocean Trip of the Submarine Boat “Fulton” 


LTHOUGH the torpedo submarine boat Fulton, 
which started to go from New York to 
Washington on the outside route and un- 
der its own motive power, was compelled to 
return through a mishap at its first stop- 
ping-place, the Delaware Breakwater, the 

trip marked the longest journey ever made by such a 
craft on this side of the Atlantic. The distance trav- 
elled was about one hundred miles. In May, 1901, the 
new French submarine boat Narval made a journey of 
260 miles at sea, and remained submerged for several 
hours in a test. The intention was to have the 
Fulton surpass this record, but an 
explosion, which in no way affected 


this he is sustained by Admiral Hichborn, the former 
Chief Constructor of the Navy, who says that a man 
named Day, late in the seventeenth century, “ has the 
unique distinction of being the only victiin of the dan- 
gers of submarine navigation.” Thirty-two other lives 
have been lost at various times on some of the crude 
craft used in experiments, but it was always when the 
boat concerned was on the surface and not operating 
under water that these lives were lost. 

The Fulton and her sister boats, five of which are 
now being built by Great Britain in England, are each 
63 feet 4 inches long, and have a diameter at their 


no air for this purpose, although in the early days 
various makeshifts were used, and some of them with 
moderate success, to obviate this difficulty. On the 
American boats there is a dynamo by which the bat 
tery-cells may be recharged, but this must be done on 
the surface, when the gasolene engine may be run. 
The French boats have to be recharged at some home 
station. 

In addition to storage batteries the boats of this 
class carry tanks of compressed air, for blowing out 
the water ballast, so as to provide a quick rise to the 
surface, if necessary, for furnishing fresh air to the 

crew during periods of submergence, 
and for discharging the torpedoes 





the principle of submarine naviga- 
tion, prevented it for the time being. 

The run at sea was on the sur- 
face, of course, for no means of pro- 
pulsion has yet been devised whereby 
a vessel may remain under water and 
in motion for more than six hours. 
Electrie storage-battery capacity for 
a journey of about fifty miles at 
eight knots an hour is all that has 
been achieved in this direction. The 
explosion on the Fulton was due to 
the accumulation of sulphuric - acid 
fumes around the storage batteries, 
and no damage was done to the ma- 
chinery of the vessel. The accident, 
however, revealed one thing of im- 
portance, and that was that even a 
submarine boat can withstand a se- 
vere injury in its engine-room and 
still remain afloat. 

The Fulton is not strictly a 
United States war craft. She is 
what might be called a “ hurry boat.” 
She was built primarily to exhibit 
the possibilities of submarine war- 
fare to the authorities in this coun- 
try, and in time, perhaps, to be 
taken abroad for exhibition in other 
countries. The F'ulton, however, is 
a duplicate of the six improved Hol- 
land boats which the government is 
now finishing at a cost of $170,000 
each. It may be remembered that 
when there were vexatious delays in 
finishing the first Holland boat, 








used in attack. The compressed air 
is stored in tanks of 2000 pounds 
pressure to the square inch, and 
through mechanism is released at a 
pressure of 50 pounds to the square 
inch when used in firing the torpedoes, 
and at a pressure of 10 pounds when 
used in freeing the ballast-tanks. 
The armament of these vessels con- 
sists of five Whitehead torpedoes 
each. These torpedoes are 11 feet 8 
inches long, and they carry sufficient 
explosive power to destroy the largest 
vessel ever built. A modern torpedo, 
anyway, is simply a submarine boat 
of itself, and the succéss in solving 
the problems of flotation, dirigibility, 
and speed in torpedoes has the most 
direct bearing upon the matter of 
submarine navigation. Each of these 
submarine boats has two rudders 
that run out behind it, like the feet 
of a duck while swimming. These 
rudders, when bent down or up, 
sink or raise the _ boat. The 
buoyancy of the boat, when filled 
with water, is very easily overcome, 
but nevertheless the boat will always 
come to the top when not in motion, 
and can only be kept down by the 
rudders when under way. If any ae- 
cident should occur one of the large 
ballast - tanks could be emptied 
through the use of compressed air, 
and the boat would come to the top. 
The problem, therefore, is how to 








named the Plunger, the Holland was 

built by the company to be used for 

exhibition purposes, and also to de- 

velop details in that kind of ship 

construction. The government pur- 

chased the Holland, and ordered more boats. These 
are all improved Hollands, and they bring a good deal 
nearer the complete solution of the problem of sub- 
marine navigation. 

After having ordered these new boats, Secretary 
Long recommended, in 1901, that no more be con- 
tracted for until it was learned how those already 
provided for would work. To answer all questions 
in this respect, and also to provide a boat upon 
which further experiments could be made, the Fulton 
was built. The at- 
tempted trip to 
Washington was 


The * Fulton” under Water 


largest part of 11 feet 9 inches. For running on the 
surface of the water a gasolene engine is used. This 
engine, in each of the boats, uses one pint of gasolene 
an hour, and develops 160 horse-power that makes 360 
revolutions of the shaft a minute. This is calcu- 
lated to produce a speed of from 7 to 10 knots an hour, 
according to circumstances. For running under water 
electricity from storage batteries is used. A supply 
will last about six hours, developing about 70 horse- 
power, the motor making about 800 revolutions a min- 


stop the boat from coming to the 
top. 

One of these Holland boats.can dive 
out of sight when under motion in 
from two to three seconds, and when 
not in motion in about fifteen seconds. It has a great 
superiority over the French boats in that it can 
dive. The French boats are made to settle gradual- 
ly, and it requires from fifteen to twenty minutes to 
put them under water. The Holland boat can _ pro- 
vide men with rough quarters, much better than 
sleeping on the ground, for several days, and then 
it would be easy to provide a relay crew. It re- 
quires only about six men to operate the boat. The 
captain stands in the conning-tower, steering the boat 
with a wheel, as 
ordinary boats «are 
steered, and giving 





the second of a se- 
ries of severe prac- 
tical tests as to the 
usefulness of this 
type of vessel. The 
first was on No- 
vember 5, 1901, 


when the Fulton 
remained under 
water in Peconic 
Bay for _ fifteen 


hours without caus- 
ing the crew incon- 
venience, and while 
a severe storm, dan- 
gerous to shipping, 
was raging  over- 
head. Those on the 
Fulton did not 
know that a gale of 
sixty miles an hour 
was blowing. The 
accident at the Del- 
aware Breakwater 
is not the first that 
has happened to the 
Fulton. Through 
some carelessness 
the valves were left 
open one night at 
her dock, and she 
sank, but that could 
have happened to 
any other vessel. 
Indeed, it did hap- 
pen to the battle- 
ship Texas, at the 
Brooklyn Navy- 











directions. The next 
man in importance 
is the man_ who 
regulates the depth 
of the diving and 
who manages that 
end of the work. 
Then there is the 
engineer and his as- 
sistants. 

The experts say 
submarine naviga- 
tion has -arrived.” 
England, after great 
reluctance, has tak- 
en it up. France 
has something like 
thirty-four of these 
boats, many of them 
erude, and Great 
Britain had to do 
something. She or- 
dered five of the 
Holland boats. The 
first of the five had 
its trial within a 
month, and was a 
suceess. France, in 
the year 1901, spent 
$1,462,000 on boats 
of this kind, devel- 
oping the Narval 
and seven of her 
class, besides the 
Morse and Gustave 


Ty 


Zede. France is 
building thirteen 


more of these boats. 
tussia is building 








Yurd, before the 
Spanish war, but no 
serious damage was 
done in either case. 
_ It has been estab- 
lished pretty thor- 
oughly that there is little difliculty in solving the prob- 
lem of submarine navigation. Nor is such navigation 
dangerous, necessarily. For more than 200 years ex- 
periments have been made with this kind of navigation, 
and there has been a belief that it has cost hundreds 
of lives. John P. Holland, the inventor of the sub- 
marine boat in use by the United States, has declared 
with vehemence that there is trace of only one life 
having been lost in the long series of experiments. In 





Launching of the ‘‘ Fulton” 


ute. A calculated speed of 7 knots an hour is ex- 
pected from this power. The boats have a displace- 
ment when submerged of 120 tons, and may be sunk 
as deep as 100 feet. 

The storage battery made submarine navigation 
practicable. There is no way of turning a propeller 
upon a boat by machinery, the storage battery elimi- 
nated, except by the use of air in feeding the fires to 
develop the power. Of course under water there is 





one, and Italy five. 

If these boats do 

the work that they 

are intended to do 

—and the Fulton 
started for Washington to try to prove that they can 
do it—experts say that every naval power must have 
them, and that as great a revolution is coming in naval 
ships as when they were changed from sail-power to 
steam-power. Admiral Dewey says that one or two of 
these boats would wear out the crews of any blockading 
fleet. It is the only kind of vessel against which there 
can be no defence, for submarine boats cannot be made 
to fight against submarine boats. 
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THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


Secretary Root is the busiest man in the President’s official family. The entire country is watching to see what he will do with Cuba, 
the Philippines, the army bill, and last, but not by any means least, with General Miles and General Smith 








Ping-Pong has taken the same vigorous hold of society in America as 
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of activity and laughter has captivated every one from Maine to California 
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A Cactus Forest in the Santa Catalina Mountains 


Cactus-Hunting in the Sonoran Desert 


N the early part of the year there had been com- 

pleted at the New York . Botanical Garden one 

of the largest glass houses in the world —a 

chain of glass houses under one immense roof of 

apexes and domes. Four houses of this group 

were set apart for living dry-air plants—two for 
the yuecas and agaves, and two for their relatives, 
the cactuses. The first outfit of this group was pur- 
chased at the Paris Exposition, comprising small spec- 
imens of 500 species. Other small specimens were 
purchased of dealers, so that, on February 1, 1000 
species had been installed in three of the houses. It 
was then seen that a great number of tropical forms 
of the Southwest were lacking, which would require 
the whole of the fourth house for themselves. Pro- 
fessor Daniel Tremley MacDougal, Director of Labora- 
tories, was instructed by Director-in-Chief N. L. Brit- 
ton to proceed at once to the great Sonoran Desert 
and secure the desired plants. Professor MacDougal 
has just returned, and his adventures were interest- 
ing. 

The Sonoran Desert extends from near Tucson, 
Arizona, south through Mexico to near Guaymas, on 
the Gulf of California, intersected the entire length 
by the usual number of oases of rich, fertile lands, 
highly cultivated, and prolific in old towns. The 
desert lands surrounding present imposing barriers to 
exploration in form of terrible and gigantic cactuses 
of several hundred species, burning rays of a hot sun, 
an almost entire absence of water, numerous hostile 
Yaqui Indians, and wild beasts galore. At the State 
University at Tucson, Professor J. W. Toumey, of 
Yale, has reared a big garden of cactuses, forming a 
remarkable spectacle. Arriving at Tucson, the first 
itinerancy was to pass the entire length of the desert 
and review the cactuses, and on return, by east and 
west trips at intervals, gather up the desired speci- 
mens and ship them to New York. These east and west 
trips, by-the-way, required diametrie lines of about 
125 miles, length, so that their hardships and dan- 
gers may be estimated in advance. At Guaymas the 
real work commenced. The harbor contains a num- 
ber of small islands, on which grow many cactuses of 
the larger types. Here, for instance, grows the South- 
ern tree-cactus, Cereus pringlei, on the limestone rocks, 
reaching a height of twenty-five to thirty-five feet 




















A splendid Specimen of the Giant Cactus 


and of great weight, and within a few feet of salt 
water. The Mexicans call this tree the saguaro. The 
collections of these islands were easily boxed and 
shipped direct to New York without damage. Guay- 
mas stands opposite the middle point of Lower Cali- 
fornia, a country yet to be exploited, and from it were 
secured many plants which had been brought in by 
prospectors and Indians. The northern half of Lower 
California is practically unknown to the botanist, who, 
if he attempts it, must cope with great difficulties and 
many dangers, but who will secure many immensely 
valuable scientific results. 

At Moreno no cross-cut could be made, by reason 
of the activity in the vicinity of hostile Yaquis, who 
were terrorizing and devastating that region. At 
Torres were better conditions, and forty-mile trips 
were made eastward and westward. The botanist, ac- 
companied by a Papago Indian, rode 125 miles across 
a desert plain cut by an old stream bed. They passed 
occasional Indian huts, called jacails. The Indians 
who live along this old stream bed get water by ex- 
cavating wells fifteen or twenty feet deep, with a 
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A Tree-Cactus, near Guaymas 


very limited supply resulting. During four days 
there was just enough water to drink, but not a drop 
to wash with—an embarrassing predicament where 
one’s person is constantly swept with sand clouds and 
torrid suns. Part of the time they were wholly with- 
out water. The whole country is a desert plateau, 
rising at intervals in ridges of from 3000 to 4000 feet 
above the sea, and composed of sandy plains and 


mesas. The vegetation consists of low-spreading shrubs 
of the acacia (bean family), principally cat’s - claw 
with prickles. The intervals are occupied by the 


shrubby cactus, Opuntia arborescens, with many-joint- 


ed branches, thick and fleshy. Their slender bodies 
rise to a height of six or seven feet, and when the 
brittle branches break off, they immediately take root 
and form new shrubs, after the manner of the sea- 
anemone. When the horses or other bodies touched 
the branches, they broke off and clung to the offender. 
Any attempt to pull them off resulted in their stick- 
ing to the hands. The only way to get rid of them was 
to shake them off. The natives, horses, dogs, and wild 
animals are familiar with the trick of getting rid 
of them, and it is amusing to watch an animal 
shake itself clear. The natives call this plant the 
cholla, pronounced chol-ya. There are many species of 
it, some of them a mass of impenetrable branches, 
densely armored with spines. Another interesting 
plant was one which belongs to the sweet-potato fam- 
ily, without its food-supply, the Ipomee, which forms 
a woody bulb as large as a sombrero. It thrives in 
the sands beneath the acacia-trees. 

Among the cacti found around Torres are a great 
number of bisnagas, of the Echinocactus family, 
ranging in size from that of a jug to that of a barrel, 
profuse in heavy and hooked spines. Many cactuses 
produce food and drink for the natives. The botanist 
was often driven to suck the bitter, acrid juice in the 
absence of water. The Anhalonium, which lies buried 
in the soil, contains an alkaloid, or narcotic, and when 
the pulp is chewed produces a mild intoxication. Many 
cactuses here grow twenty-five feet high. The organ 
cactus, at a height of one or two feet, sends up cylin- 
drical branches resembling the pipes of an organ. The 
natives call them the Pithaya, and utilize them for 
hedges. Branches four or five feet long are cut off, 
thrust in the ground, and grow up into impenetrable 
barriers armed with stout spines. From Torres, the 
Sonora Railway Company took charge of seven tons 
of 1200 specimens of 200 species of cactuses, and safely 
boxed and shipped them to New York. The largest 
specimen weighed 1000 pounds. 

At Nogales were secured specimens of the giant 
cactus, Cereus giganteus, which sends up a big, rigid 
trunk forty-five feet high, with candelabra - shaped 
branches. The tranks have a diameter of two feet and 
more. It is a tender and delicate plant, and must be 
handled as if it were jelly encased in barbed wires. 

















Cactus weighing 500 Pounds 
Now in the New York Botanical Garden 
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A Prince of Art visits the United States 


UST as in the world of art, politics, and let- 
ters there are kingdoms and kingdoms, so do 
we find princes and princes making _pil- 
grimages from one country to another for 
the building up of new ties and for the mak- 
ing of new friendships. Prince Henry of 

Prussia has been with us strengthening the bonds 

which already existed between the Vaterland and 

our own Yankee nation, and following him came a 

prince of the Imperial House of Art to put our hospi- 

tality to the test; and just as Prince Henry is the 
scion of a house of many generations’ standing, so is 

Sefior de Madrazo, who has recently arrived here, the 

lineal descendant of a house royal in art. The grand- 

son, son, and father of painters of distinction, he comes 
to us with a lineage recognized and a posterity as- 
sured, and while his welcome nmjay be less notable in 
the matter of public functions of a ceremonious na- 
ture, he will none the less be received by his fellow- 
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The Portrait in its Second Stage 


craftsmen with a distinction equal in kind, if not in 
degree, to that accorded the son of the Hohenzollerns. 
Senor de Madrazo has visited the United States before 
this, and knows us tolerably well: some of us he knows 
better than we ourselves, for he has painted many por- 
traits of Americans—men, women,’ and children—and 
upon his canvases are limned numerous leaders in 
American life, social and commercial, whose faces 
are less familiar to our public than are those of cer- 
tain foreigners of distinction. From time to time, in 
loan exhibitions, a few of these portraits have been 
shown to a selected public, but in most instances their 
perfections have manifested themselves 
only to the favored few, since the gen- 





stages of progress is that of Madame de Madrazo, 
the painter’s wife. It is an illuminating specimen of 
his work, and should really be seen to be appreciated, 
since no reproduction in black-and-white half - tones 
can do adequate justice to the exquisite coloring, both 
in the flesh tints and in the gown which the lady 






















First Stage of the Portrait 


wears. The initial point of Seftor de Madrazo’s 
work is, of course, the composition of his picture. 
Not a line is set down until after an adequate study 
of his subject has been made, and then a small crayon 
sketch of the sitter is produced, and this in time 
becomes the picture, for in it is represented the sum 
total of the artist’s studies. As far as his mind is 
concerned, the portrait is finished with that crayon 
sketch. It is the concretion of his conception, and 
from the moment it is completed it is not changed. 
From this the portrait in the large is transferred in 
charcoal to the canvas, and the work of the painter, 
as differentiated from the draughtsman, if we may so 
distinguish them, begins. The head is the first de- 
sideratum, and naturally occupies his attention at this 
early stage. This is produced with a rapidity which is 
unusual, the art of a master showing in the quick 
sense of color and the easy and accurate tonality 
which, without seeming effort, de Madrazo through 
his genius—which, as has been said, is the infinite 
capacity for taking pains —is able to produce. The 
fleeting expression, which is the charm and more fre- 
quently than not the index to the character of the 
face, is caught and reproduced almost before it has 
had time to pass—certainly before it has lapsed from 


animation into weariness. There is no lost chord in 
the art of de Madrazo, as there was in the musical 
art of Sullivan, and that something in the eye, the 
lips, the turn of the head, which to those who know 
the subject is the essence of the original, once caught 
by him is never lost, but, on the contrary, is perpet- 
uated in lines that will endure. By easy stages, as 
will be noted by a glance at the photographs here pre- 
sented, the work approaches completion, and where 
each day’s or hour’s task ends the next begins, for de 
Madrazo does not retouch. A portion of his canvas 
finished at the end of a sitting is finished, as far as 
he is concerned, forever, and the result is that the 
finished product is free from those evidences of labor 
which detract from the freshness and breathing qual- 
ity of the effort. Such a method as this for one less 
a master of his art than this Spanish portraitist would 
be a most dangerous experiment. With him it is the 
only method, and by it he stands or falls, and that it 














The Portrait’s Third Stage 


has served him well is shown in the fact that he is yet 
to do the latter. To paint brilliantly is as much a 
part of his nature as to write brilliantly is of that 
of a master of English style, and while this has be- 
come as facile to him as anything that is natural must 
be, it means not that labor is lacking, but that labor 
has been accomplished. The hour of easy achieve- 
ment of to-day is the result of long years of assidu- 
ous study in the ateliers of his masters, giving direc- 
tion to the genius which from two generations past 
he has inherited, and bringing as near to_perfec- 
tion as can be a technique refined by the breeding 
of its forebears. 

Sefior de Madrazo was born at Rome 
in 1841. He was the son and pupil of 





eral run of American exhibitions of a 
public nature consists almost wholly of 
the canvases of our own workers in the 
field of pigments, and portraiture of 
foreign make seldom finds its way be- 
yond the portals of those of and for 
whom the portraits are made. 

The distinguished Spanish painter is 
a master of his art, and, allied to a 
fine color sense and brilliant technique, 
he possesses the gift of rapid work- 
manship. This invariably shows in 
the canvases he has produced, which, 
while losing nothing of an exquisite 
technique, usually the result of much 
labor, give the effect of spontaneity 
which is essential if a living quality is 
to be imparted to a portrait. “As 
idle as a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean” is a line of Coleridge’s that 
might well be adapted to serve as a 
final criticism of many portraits that 
pass for good “ likenesses” in our day 
of much art and few artists. Many a 
painted figure, precise in’ its adher- 
ence to the form of the sitter seated 
in a painted chair, reproduced with 
photographic accuracy, has been little 
else than a painted figure in a painted 
chair because it lacked that spark of 
life which alone could make it real. 
Movement, action, were lacking. Pose 
and paint were the sum total of the 
effort. Not so, however, the portrait 
of de Madrazo, which is a moving, 
breathing thing—-the eyes sparkle: the 
lips seem about to open; the pose ap- 
pears anything but attitude, and is al- 
Ways seemingly relaxing, never stiff 
and ungraceful, unless perchance these 
be characteristic of his subject, and 
then it is the stiffness and lack of 
grace of nature, not of the picture. 

A fair idea of the artist’s method of 
work may be gathered from a contem- 
plation of the photographs which 





Federico de Madrazo, himself a paint- 
er of note, whose father, José de Ma- 
drazo,was one of the directing influences 
of modern Spanish art. The present 
bearer of this illustrious name studied 
also at the Ecole des Beaux - Arts at 
Paris, and later under Léon Cogniet. 
He was intimate with Fortuny, who be- 
came his brother-in-law, and developed 
under the same_ influences which 
brought enduring fame and fortune to 
the lamented master of genre. De Ma- 
drazo’s earlier work was, like that of 
Fortuny, in genre painting, but for a 
number of years he has devoted himself 
to portraiture wholly. Many of his 
paintings, outside of his portraits, have 
found their way into the hands of 
American collectors, notably the “ End 
of the Masked Ball,” in the Stewart col- 
lection; “The Fair Masquerader,” in 
the possession of Mrs. Astor; “The 
Carnival Féte,” in the Vanderbilt col- 
lection; and “ Dindon Tendre,” in the 
gallery of A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia. 
His most conspicuous American _por- 
traits are those of Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Mr. H. M. Flagler, Mrs. Morris 
K. Jesup, Mrs. Whitney, Miss Kane 
Miss Schermerhorn, Due de « Loubat, 
Miss Morgan (daughter of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan), Mr. and Mrs. William 
Kingsland, Mr. and Mrs. Smithers, 
Mrs. O. Jennings, Miss Jennings, Mr. 
Blumenthal, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Jen- 
nings, Dr. and Mrs. Polk, Mrs. E. C. 
Post, Mr. and Mrs. Brewster, Mrs. Ed- 
win Gould, Mrs. Converse, Miss Robin- 
son, Mr. Robinson, Mrs. Thomson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Short, Mr. and Mrs. Roebling, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dryden, Mrs. Winthrop, 
Miss Trevor, Miss Sloane, Mrs. Chis- 
holm, Mrs. Swift. 

For some time past Sefior Madrazo 
has been in South America, fulfilling 
several commissions for portraits, and 











we are permitted to reproduce on 
this and the following page. The 
portrait of which we see the various 


Senor R. de Madrazo 


is returning home from Buenos Ayres 
by way of New York. 
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A Guardian of the 


I 
" LAINLY, sir.” I said, in a final summing 
up, “I don’t faney the job, and that’s 
flat.” 

“And plainly, Mr. Porteous, and with 
all due submission, that’s not quite the 
question.” 

I turned on him angrily. He was a gentleman of the 
law, well known enough in New York, by name Liv- 
inystone. We two were walking slowly up the shady 
side of Queen Street; I had met the attorney that very 
noon, by a sort ef appointment, at an ordinary in Han- 
over Square. 

*T tell you, I'll be coerced by nobody,” I pursued ; 
“and look, if you please, at the folly of it. A certain 
great friend of yours is deemed by you to be in need 
of a wateh-dog, and you offer me the collar. If I 
go into it unwillingly, why, then, by what sort of 
faithfulness will your friend be guarded? You can’t 
hire such protection, Mr. Livingstone.” 

“The Colonel always has the devoted protection of 
his friends,” answered the lawyer, coldly.‘ You mis- 
take my meaning, Porteous. Our enemies, we be- 
lieve, are raking the town for every expert in the 
duello who will bind himself to their scheme for en- 
trapping our leader in combat. We wish to enlist 
you upon our side, or at least to prevent you from join- 
ing theirs. “Tis whispered that you have a daring way 
with vou, Porteous.” He gave me a shrewd glance 
with a winning touch of admiration in it. ‘ A quick 
eye and a quick hand, sir.” 

* Oh, tol-lollish.” T answered, something pleased. 

“A fine workman with a hair trigger, Porteous.” 

“'There’s some folks below-ground who could swear 
to it. Mr. Livingstone.” : 

\ foe to Whigs and Whiggery.” 

* Yes,” says I, “and be damned to ’em.” 

The attorney stopped short, waving his finger im- 
pressively under my chin. 

“And a debtor to the tune of more than you can 
pay, as I've only discovered this morning —a man 
Whose carcass will rot in the sheriff's gaol unless you 
follow good advice.” 

“That's your opinion,” IT replied, knowing well the 
while that the writs were after me. “ You take enor- 
mous pains to secure my poor services in the Colonel’s 
behalf, 1 think.” 

“Well.” he resumed, “ this is the way of it: A few 
of us were casting about last night for means to 
checkmate these rascals who would murder him—for 
it’s downright murder, Porteous, under the polite as- 
pect of a duel. * What men are about,’ says one, ‘ who 
are adepts in such a black trade and who might lend 


Dunmore, by all the saints of good and evil! 


By Edward Boltwood 


themselves to the purposes of the opposition?’ ‘* Why,’ 
says another, ‘ there’s Jack Porteous,’ says he. ‘I saw 
him to-day on the Battery, and he’s a fire-eater with a 
record,’ says he.” 

“That’s spoken kindly,” I laughed, in spite of my- 
self, 

“So then it was mentioned among us,” he went on, 
“that you had been, during the commotions—shall I 
say, a Tory? And a Loyalist?” 

I bowed gravely. 

“And that therefore your sympathy might be en- 
gaged by Colonel Hamilton’s gallant defence of the 
property rights of the refugees—a defence, I need 
hardly remark, which has placed his life in jeopardy. 
Moreover,” he added, with a change of voice, “ it 
transpired that your financial straits are pressing, and 
that the Colonel needs a new clerk in his household 
to copy documents. All in all, therefore—” 

He paused with a shrug of his shoulders, and watch- 
ed me out of a corner of his eye. 

“All in all, therefore, it is to the immediate ad- 
vantage of Jack Porteous to sit on a lawyer’s stool 
as a snivelling apprentice and chew a quill and watch 
over his master,” I cried. “’Fore Gad, Mr. Living- 
stone, you know how to approach a'man of spirit.” 

“It will be necessary to deceive Colonel Hamilton,” 
he said, “for the little lion would never accept such 
guardianship wittingly.” 

“Nor will I bestow it,” I retorted. 

“There may be some pretty fighting, Porteous,” says 
he. “’Tis reported they have James Roche with ’em.” 

‘“* Five-paces Jemmy? Then there’ll be a long funeral 
at St. Paul’s, if ever he takes a crack at Alexander.” 

* And Dunmore.” 

“The devil!” 

I gripped my fist around his elbow. This scoundrel 
Dunmore. as perhaps you know, had served me a dirty 
turn in Westchester: I would have given my heart’s 
blood to have been quits with him. The black rage 
in my face startled the attorney so that he half 
wheeled in alarm. 

“Would I be seeretly opposed to Dunmore?” T ex- 
claimed. “Why, Mr. Livingstone, your scheme has 
its points.” 


II 

In the summer of ’84 a widow brought suit in the 
Mayor’s Court of New York against the rich Tory 
Joshua Waddington under the Trespass Act—an op- 
pressive law which the ultra Whigs had devised for 
the destruction of their opponents. Much to the wrath 
of the flaming Republicans. young Hamilton had stood 
up for the Tory in the tribunal, and his talents had 


Peace 


won the case. Not only this, but over the pen name 
of Phocion had he lashed the fanatical revolutionists 
in the public prints, and made brilliant and_irre- 
futable pleas for the humane treatment of Tories 
and refugees. The wrath of the pothouse politicians 
knew no bounds. Was it for this the war was fought? 
Unable to meet Colonel Hamilton in argument, they 
rancorously plotted for his removal, and the wilder 
spirits among them were for the despatching of him 
in a duel, even if more than one meeting should be 
necessary for their nefarious designs. They relied 
upon his pride and courage, his nice sense of per- 
sonal honor, and had high hopes of stretching him on 
the turf. 

Little Alexander’s friends were in a quandary when 
these rumors reached them. So fiery and bold was 
their youthful demigod, that he would have disdained 
any precaution had he known of his danger; he would 
the rather rush into it, and consequently his intimates 
were quite as afraid of his intrepidity as they were 
of the plotting of the Whig cabal. To them no meas- 
ures seemed valueless in face of the present peril, 
and that is why Livingstone sought me out, for I 
was stranger to Colonel Hamilton. Without his 
knowledge, the defender of moderation was to be 
surrounded by a body-guard. 

So there I sat within his office that autumn after- 
noon, soberly dressed, and busily employed in scat 
tering ink over good fair paper, my penmanship being 
nothing wonderful. On the recommendation of Mr. 
Livingstone, young Overleigh of Maryland had readily 
secured employment, and there was no one to tell 
that Overleigh was Porteous turned clerk. 

I was swearing softly at the long words, when 
Colonel Hamilton appeared in the doorway of the 
room. 

“ Overleigh.”” he called, “ you are engaged. I believe, 
upon the matter of the partition of the Delancey real 
estate?” 

T nodded learnedly, though what the devil he meant 
IT could no better have told than I could have given 
the names of Solomon’s wives. 

“These papers must be sent “by an express to Al- 
bany at dawn, and I should read them before they go. 
IT am dining at Greenwich Village with an old com- 
rade in arms. and I wish you to follow me there after 
your scrolling is completed, and let me read the deeds.” 

T nodded again. 

“You'll find me at a tavern there—the—the Yel- 
low Ship.” he went on, consulting a note in his hand. 
“Pray do not fail, Overleigh.” 

He bowed courteously and retired, leaving me in 
perplexity behind him. The occasion of my puzzle 
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was this: what should take Alexander Hamilton to 
the Yellow Ship? It was a rest-house of exceeding ill 
repute, kept by one Cicero Watts, a place for crooked 
play and rascality. I knew it to my cost, and it 
was not the rendezvous for a gentleman’s dinner. 

Fortunately a few lines would finish the cursed 
parchment on the table. I splashed through them 
hurriedly, sanded and dried the document, and set out 
with no untimely delay; first, however, sending by a 
boy a written line to Livingstone, telling of the cir- 
cumstances. Colonel Hamilton had been mounted 
and I was afoot, but, if the note was a decoy, 1 hoped 
to be in time for something. The thought of Dun- 
more lengthened my stride as I marched up the west 
side of the island to Greenwich Village. 


il 


The Yellow Ship sat at the end of a straggling line 
of houses facing on the North River. 
structure of wood, with galleries on both stories where 
guests might take their ease and observe the stretch 
of water and the green Jersey heights beyond, but 
now no patrons were in evidence, and Cicero Watts 
himself was the only one in sight on the porch to 
give life to the tavern. I approached leisurely, and 
had noted Co!tonel Hamilton’s horse spilling oats in 
the shed. 

“ Good-day, Cicero,” says I, “and how’s trade?” 

“ Rotten,” says he, gruffly. 

“Well, then,” I suggested, “ let us promote a little 
jollity with a glass or two of rumbo. I'll go up to 
the south room for the sake of the river breeze.” 

The raseal cocked a suspicious eye at me as he wiped 
a chair with his apron. 

“Tis better below,” he replied; ‘* besides, the south 
room is taken.” 

* And trade bad at that?” 

I laughed, pushed him one side, and ran up the 
stairs. This south room at Cicero’s was his apart- 
ment of state, where queer doings had _ transpired, 
not greatly to the credit of those concerned. Before 
the landlord could stop me I had knocked upon the 
panel, and Hamilton’s voice bade me to enter. He 
was sitting at a table with two others. One of them 
was a fat, gross, red-faced man in a Continental uni- 
form; the second was Jemmy Roche. I breathed easier 
when I saw that I was not recognized by the Colonel's 
companions. 

“My clerk, gentlemen,” 
“ Be seated, Mr. Overleigh. 


said Colonel Hamilton. 
I find IT must ask your 


forbearance, sirs, for a short affair of the law. Cap- 
tain Gwinnett, Mr. Overleigh—and Mr. Roche,” and 


then he plunged into the papers which I had handed 
him. 

Cicero had been gaping in the door, but most of his 
frequenters had more titles than one, so he knew 
enough to keep his mouth shut at my change of name. 
There was a bowl of punch upon the table. Gwinnett 
filled me a glass, and we drank with elaborate cere- 
mony. 

“Tf you care to begin our whist before dinner, Cap- 
tain,” said Mr. Hamilton, “we might persuade Over- 
leigh to take the fourth hand until our old and mutual 
friend arrives.” He had perused the deed, and was 
drumming idly with it upon the arm of his chair. 

Gwinnett looked sideways at Jemmy, and straight- 
way I imagined I saw their game. Over the cards it is 
never difficult to work up a quarrel to the chal- 
lenge point. I misdoubted if Alexander’s old friend 
were in the neighborhod at all; the plan was to stick 
the Colonel at a table with three men determined to 
stir a fight with him. I had seen the stratagem ac- 
complished oftener than once, and like a flash it came 
over me that in my last experience of it Dunmore had 
turned the trick. Were they waiting for him now? I 
chuckled at the thought of their chagrin. 

“Tm an indifferent hand,” says I, “but Dll ae- 
commodate you, gentlemen, against the coming of 
him whom you expect.” 

“And that’s Cadwell of the artillery,” says Hamil- 
ton, while I cleared the table. ‘“ He asked me here 
for cards and dinner, and now is absent. However, 
I am fortunate in meeting his other guests, whose ac- 
quaintance I am glad to make.” 

Five-paces Jemmy bowed and we sat down. The 
stakes were considerable. I bent myself to proving 
my ignorance of the game, and the two strangers were 
reassured by my clumsiness, and smiled indulgently 
at my mistakes. But after the first rubber and no 
signs of my going, they began to be uneasy. 

“Shall we not dine, sir?” suggested the Captain. 

“Tndeed, no!” cried Hamilton, who had been my 
partner, and was consequently out of pocket. “ Let us 
have at them again, Overleigh. °Tis for you to deal, 
Mr. Roche.” 

“Well and good,” said Jemmy, and we fell to at 
doubled wagers. 

It was during the hand ‘which followed that I 
smelled Roche’s determination to dispute, and then I 
commenced reflecting as to how I could pull Colonel 
Hamilton out of the fracas when it came. The spirit 
of the “little lion,” as he was called, would assuredly 
brook no interference—and from his apprentice at 
that—in his affairs of honor. If I disclosed myself, 
he might kick me out of doors for spying on him. 
For the first time the situation seemed embarrassing. 

“You offered the pack for cutting, sir?’ inquired 
Roche. 

“ Of course,” the Colonel replied, with a look of some 
puzzled surprise. 
si Ah,” said Jemmy, blandly. 
it. 

There was a moment of awkward silence, and the 
deal went on. I shifted in my chair. What could I 
do? <A couple more of Roche’s sneers, and there would 
be fighting, likely a dead Phocion, and Porteous in a 
stew of trouble and defeat again at the hands of Dun- 
more, whom he had sworn this time to rout. And 
then of a sudden my invention, such as it was, came 
into action. 

The next deal was mine. I slipped the King shame- 
lessly, and stared straight at Gwinnett, who was sitting 
on my right, and must have seen the palm-work as 
plain as day. But, to my disappointment, he did no- 


“T did not observe 





It was a mean, 
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thing, only sucked his lip and studied his trumps. I 
turned to Roche, hoping that he might prove easier 
of rousing. Almost under his nose, I commenced 
nicking a card with the edge of a milled guinea—a 
trick of marking which every blackleg has learned. 
Jemmy rose no better than his friend. What I wished, 
of course, was to break out an altercation with them, 
so as to anticipate their quarrel with my _ partner. 
I was meditating an open affront, when Colonel Ham- 
ilton threw down his cards, folded his arms, and said, 
very coolly, 

“ Mr. Overleigh, I wait an explanation.” 

“ Of what, sir?” [ stammered. 

“Of your handling of the pack.” 

“ Why—why—I know nothing of it,” I returned. 
In truth, I was quite at a loss for words, for I had 
never dreamed of Colonel Hamilton picking up my 


gauntlet. But pick it up he did and with a ven- 
geance. The Co'onel’s temper was none of the best; 


he was born in the tropics, and his blood was mighty 
boiling. 

“ By God,” he cried, “ but we shall know something 
of it.” 

Gwinnett and Roche looked on blankly. They would 
have given much for my part of the broil, and even 
in my perplexity I felt some satisfaction that I had 
at least forestalled them. Hamilton rose from his 
chair and I did likewise. 

“Sir,” I said, “if you accuse me of intention of 
fraud, you are mistaken.” 

“T saw you clear enough. 
ing you the lie, poor fool?” 

**No man ean afford to call me that,” I rejoined. 

Now I like to fight as well as any one, and Colonel 
Hamilton’s scorn was insufferable. But my _ rising 
choler was checked somewhat by the curiows bearing 
of Roche and the Captain. Instead of smoothing mat- 
ters, they now appeared to be for exciting them. 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Alexander. ‘“ Do 
you think I'd fight an upstart and my own clerk?” 

“As readily as I would a quadroon,” I retorted, be- 
fore I could check myself. 

The Colonel clinched his fist. 

“You'll rue that speech,” he cried. ‘ Captain Gwin- 
nett, you carry a soldier’s sword; my honor is:in your 
hands. Can I chastise this fellow?” 

“Have no scruples,” I broke in. “ My credentials 
will satisfy you. Ill meet you here and now, and 
your reputation cannot suffer.” 

There seemed to be no consistent way of turning 
back, even had I chosen to do so, after the words 
which had passed. As for the little bantam cock, no- 
thing would satisfy him now but a clash. So the pre- 
liminaries required but a few minutes; the table was 
shoved to a corner, and there we stood against one an- 
other with poised blades—I and the man for whose 
protection I had been employed. 


LV 

We had been placed so that the southern windows 
were at my back, and, looking over Colonel Hamilton’s 
shoulder, my eyes fell on a narrow door set in the 
wainscoting and serving like enough for the entrance 
to a closet. The room door had been locked ostenta- 
tiously by James Roche, who stood my second, but no 
mention had been made of the cupboard, and so I 
lowered my point, and demanded if we were secure 
from interruptions from that source. ° 

Gwinnett had his station on the north side of the 
apartment. Either he started at my inquiry, or I 
fancied so. Were these gentry murderous enough to 
depend, in the heat of a prearranged duel, upon a 
thrust from a confederate behind a panel? Roche had 
been suspected in Baltimore of such foulness. 

“The closet door is fast,” said the Captain, some- 
thing over-hastily. 

“Very good,” I assented. 
And thereupon we engaged. 

After the relief of one or two parries, it was ap- 
parent that my distinguished antagonist was only half 
in earnest; he played for the defensive, and though I 
purposely made a great to-do, there was no more fatal 
intention in my work than in his. What I managed 
successfully was this—to edge Colonel Hamilton from 
the proximity of the door in the wainscot and to 
take his place there myself. Our easy fencing gave 
me space to think. The Yellow Ship was_ honey- 
combed like a rabbit-warren, but no aperture was per- 
ceptible through which an accomplice in the cupboard 
might look out. If any one lay concealed there, he 
was in the dark. How ludicrous a figure would he 
cut if—I resolved to take a chance. 

twinnett and Roche were posted at one side, like any 
honest assistants in an honest combat. Thrusting a 
foot behind me, I tapped twice with my heel upon the 
closet door. I thought I heard a stir. I tapped again 
and louder, and swinging around with my left hand, 
I gave the panelling a clout with my knuckles. 

Colonel Hamilton, with an ejaculation of wrath, 
threw up his sword and sprang back. 

“ Gentlemen,” he roared, “did you see that? The 
villain gives a signal.” 

Indeed there was good reason of his saying so, for 
the words were no sooner out of his mouth than the 
cupboard door was pushed aside, and a man appeared 
in the opening—Dunmore, by all the saints of good 
and evil! We all stood motionless, dominated, as I 
am a living man, by the supreme and contemptuous 
anger in Hamilton’s royal eyes. 

“Captain Gwinnett, I ask you as a brother officer 
to act with me,” he said, “and Mr. Roche the same. 
Surely you were ignorant of your principal’s knavery. 
Let us gentlemen take these blackguards, alive or 
dead.” 

*Twas Dunmore I mostly feared, and I watched him; 
but, for the matter of that, the cat might jump either 
way. I reasoned that Jemmy and Gwinnett would 
hardly have the face to assault Hamilton like cut- 
throats, and, unless they did, they must needs side 
with him; then it would be Dunmore and I against the 
three of them; long odds for a whole skin. But for ¢ 
minute it certainly looked as if there were trust among 
thieves. 

“ Roche,” said Dunmore, with the most amazing cool- 


Do you drive me to giv- 
. GD 


“ At your service, sir.” 


ness, “I hope you still have sense; we three are in the 
same boat.” 

“How dare you insult my 
miliarity ?” cried Alexander. 

* Because they are under my orders.’ 

“Oh, curse your orders!” muttered Gwinnett in dis- 
gust. I dare say he was new to the business; his face 
was white, and he looked thoroughly ashamed. Jem 
my’s cunning eyes, on the contrary, had no glimmer- 
ing of honor in them. They glanced around the room, 
and at length lighted upon me, who had made all the 
trouble. 


friends with your fa- 


“ There’s a rogue anyhow,” he declared. “ Let us 
have it out with him.” 

With that both he and Dunmore came at me 
threateningly. Their intent could not be mistaken. 


Well, so long as I could stand, they should get as 
good as they gave, and Dunmore, at least, should carry 
sears. 

But the conflict never came to an issue. Gwinnett, 
thinking faint-heartedly of outside interference, had 
tossed up a window. As he did it we heard a scamper 
of horses’ hoofs below, and a number of voices loudly 
summoning Cicero. Roche retreated into a corner, but 
Dunmore, with an oath, made a desperate dash at me. 
I beat him back until the hall door was broken down 
and five or six gentlemen with drawn swords rushed 
into. the apartment. 

Vv 

Hamilton welcomed them as if it were his own din- 
ing-room. 

“Come in, Yates—Mr. Beekman—Colonel Burr, | 
am glad to see you,” said he. “ You will find small 
entertainment here, though had you arrived earlier 
you would have seen a laughable farce. The chief 
comedians were the couple whom you have so right- 
fully disarmed and secured. As for the audience—let 
me present my friends, Mr. Roche and Captain Gwin- 
nett.” 

“A duel, I take it?” asked Yates. 

* Ah, Colonel Hamilton,” said Aaron Burr, shaking 
his head, * your taste for such amusements will cause 
you trouble yet.” 

“ But what’s the cause of this excursion?” 


“ Livingstone,” Mr. Yates answered. “He sent 
a sort of fiery cross among us, and out we 
rode. His own horse fell lame. Now, then, what's 


here?” 

“A plot against my life,” replied Hamilton, calmly. 

“By whom?” came half a dozen excited inquiries. 

“ By Overleigh, Esquire, and his coadjuter, who 
works behind a panel. It is an ancient trick.” 

I could but smile at Dunmore’s plight; ‘twas ob 
vious that the Captain and Jemmy were for a policy 
of silence, and let the cap fit. But my equanimity 
was speedily disturbed. 

“Well, it’s all up, Jack,” cried Dunmore, address- 
ing himself vindictively to me. “ I humbly confess our 
fault, gentiemen. I was hired by this man here to 
help his villanous game.” 

If anger could slay, I would have been a dead man, 
under the bitterness of Hamilton’s friends, and I think 
that mob-law would have strung me up. Even as it 
was, my detention as evidence against the Whigs was 
the only thing which saved my life until the delayed 
arrival of Mr. Livingstone. 

My friend of the law had the testimony of my writ- 
ten warning which I had sent to him from Hamilton’s 
office. This gained me a hearing. I set out my cause 
with winning particularity, and at the end of the argu- 
ment felt that my credit was sustained. 

“You travelled a circuitous road to my salvation, 
Porteous,” said Hamilton, with a smile. 

“Sir, begging your pardon, I had other things to 
think of,’ I answered, glancing at Dunmore and his 


” 


colleagues. The worthy trio stood apart in gloomy 
defiance. “I wished especially that these fellows 


should show their hand, and your own temperament, 
Colonel, is a thing to be handled delicately.” 

There was a laugh at this, but the result of the af- 
fair displeased me. For some political reason I could 
not fathom, Livingstone and Burr were for hushing 
up the episode and saying nothing of it. Their policy 
prevailed. To my disgust, the three confederates were 
quietly secluded, and, it being impossible to trace their 
employer, they were, after a time, spirited away and 
forbidden the city. The incident remained a secret, 
and my revenge on Dunmore was never made public 
history, as it should have been to entirely satisfy my 
desires. 


Shall Chicago have Alderwomen P 


HICAGO’S women’s clubs, which are at least 
( as active as any, do a great deal of iridescent 

dreaming, and are commonly awakened by the 
dismal word “unconstitutional.” A late dream of 
especial iridescence was the Alderwoman. Hull House 
dreamed her, and Reform at last seemed within cry. 
To be sure, the civic millennium was not yet come, but 
no longer was it hopelessly remote. Then some one 
whispered “ Unconstitutional,” and Hull House awoke. 
Protected from her by constitutional barriers, members 
of the City Council pleasantly admitted that the Alder- 
woman would undoubtedly refine the Council Chamber 
and exert a purifying influence in all municipal affairs. 
Of course there are certain duties connected with the 
office, intimate relations *twixt Alderman and con- 
stituent, that a woman would find unpleasant; such 
as tramping through railroad yards and back alleys, 
or visiting the police court and the cell in the inter- 
ests of some erring constituent. But if each ward 
were represented by one Alderwoman and one Alder- 
man, the duties might be divided, the former attend- 
ing to the “ sweetness and light,” and the latter doing 
the practical, or “ dirty,’ work. With such a di- 
vision it is conceded that Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, would make an excellent member of the City 
Council; and if Mrs. Potter Palmer were Alderwoman 
from her ward, which is already represented by her 
son, Mr. Honoré Palmer, ideal conditions would exist 
in at least one division of the city. 
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Early Rowing Practice 


Shortly after the Christmas holidays the candidates for the crews meet in the gymnasium and are put to work on the rowing-machines 


University Rowing 


HIS season will be the greatest in the his- 

tory of college rowing in America. In- 

stead of there being only one important 

event, the annual struggle between Yale 

and Harvard, as was the case a few years 

ago, there will be at least half a dozen 
other contests, any of which nearly equals in general 
interest the old-time duels between the two New Eng- 
land universities. Columbia, Cornell, and Pennsyl- 
vania will meet on the Schuylkill; Harvard and Cor- 
nell will have a contest of their own on Lake Cayuga; 
Columbia has arranged a race with New York Uni- 
versity, and Pennsylvania will row Georgetown. 
These are all preliminary contests to the final great 
struggles at Poughkeepsie and New London. In the 
former there is a possibility that as many as eight 
crews will compete, the University of Toronto and the 
University of New York having signified their iaten- 
tion of entering against Cornell, Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia, Wisconsin, Syracuse, and Georgetown. At New 
London, on the Thames, Harvard and Yale will re- 
new their old struggles, each with a four and Fresh- 
men and “varsity eights. 

The boom in rowing may be said to have started up 
afresh when the great English coach and oarsman R. 
C. Lehmann came to America a few years ago to 
coach the Harvard crews. While Harvard was not 
immediately suecessful under Mr. Lehmann’s admin- 
istration, he undoubtedly laid the foundation of a sys- 
tem which brought the Crimson crews out of the rut 
into which they had fallen and made them again 




















formidable. Another thing which has had a great in- 
fluence on rowing in the United States is the employ- 
ment, of late years, of professional coaches. The pro- 
fessional coaching system is not looked upon with fa- 
vor by English universities, but, nevertheless, seems 
to work well and give general satisfaction in this 
country. While Yale and Harvard have to a consid- 
erable extent depended on graduate coaching, the suc- 
cess of Cornell, Columbia, Pennsylvania, and other 
colleges may be said to have begun when Courtney, 
Hanlan, the Wards, and other professionals took 


‘charge of their crews. 


There is considerable difference in methods at the 
several rowing centres. For instance, Yale and Har- 
vard are diametrically opposite. Harvard has an 
elaborate scheme of getting out every man who can 
pull a boat and putting him through a long course of 
training. The ’varsity crew is not selected until late 
in the season, dependence being placed upon the gen- 
eral rowing ability of the oarsmen. The Cambridge 
authorities theoretically take the high plane of giv- 
ing the greatest amount of exercise and physical in- 
struction to the greatest number of men, and _ build- 
ing up their bodies with their minds. The football 
and other teams are made up in the same way. At 
Yale a different system is employed, and if the ob- 
ject be to win the events in which her teams or 
crews compete, it must be admitted that the system 
has its advantages. In the case of the crew, for in- 
stance, the ’varsity eight has been rowing together 
practically as a unit ever since early in March. At 
other colleges both these systems, with modifications, 
are in use. 

There seems to be a disposition on the part of the 
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Early Spring Practice with Green Men 


As soon as the weather permits in the spring, the crews are transferred from the rowing-machines to the shells. Each day, after study hours, they take a spin, and rapidly acquire rowing “ form” 
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Early Rowing Practice 


After having acquired certain proficiency on the gymnasium machines, the men are sent to the tank, where they first handle oars in the water 


trainers and coaches to make it rather easier for the 
oarsman than formerly. Ten or fifteen years ago the 
candidate for a rowing crew was put through a long 
siege of rigorous and uninterrupted training. Certain 
hard and fast rules were laid down as to his diet, 
his hours, and his work, which were, in many respects, 
arbitrary and irksome. For a period of perhaps six 
months he lived the life of an anchorite. Once he 
had started in training there was no let-up until 
his crew had either lost or won in the final struggle 
of the year. 

Nowadays it is quite different. Training meth- 
ods are not so strict, the training table is much more 
liberal, and the oarsman is allowed more latitude. In 
fact, at most of the colleges during the Easter vaca- 
tion strict training is broken and there is a period 
of rest. This is undoubtedly an advantage, and as 
new records are being created and the general average 
of watermanship rapidly improving, it must be ad- 
mitted that the modern system is correct. 

With the possible exception of those colleges which 
are situated in the centre of great cities, as, for in- 
stance, Columbia and Pennsylvania, the general public 
sees but little of the rowing practice, and practically 
knows nothing of the methods which go to make up 
a winning crew. Starting early in January, the candi- 
dates for the different crews are called together and 
preliminary work is begun in the gymnasium and row- 
ing-tanks. The young man may be from an inland 
town, and know absolutely nothing about rowing. Pos- 
sibly he has never even seen an eight-oared crew on 
the water. But this makes no difference. If he be 
physically sound, with an ambition to learn, he is 
welcomed. Along with perhaps a hundred other 














Captain Kunzig of Yale 





candidates he is told to report for practice at a cer- 
tain hour. In most of the large universities the gym- 
nasium contains one or more rowing-machines. These 
machines have a sliding seat, the same as a shell, 
and a short handle or oar. The aspiring candidate 
is told to take his place on one of these, and without 
more ado begins practice. He is instructed upon the 
poise and swing of the body, the sliding motion of the 
seat, and how to grasp and pull his oar. In this way 
he obtains a rough idea of the real work, and his 
body and muscles are trained. After three or four 
weeks of this sort of practice, and as early as the 
weather will permit, the candidates are made up into 
rowing squads or crews and put into boats on the 
water. Then the real work begins. Day after day, 
and week after week, regular exercise is taken, the 
coach or an assistant always being at hand to give 
instruction or to correct the faults of the crew or in- 
dividual. 

As the candidate shows more or less proficiency and 
knowledge of the work required he is advanced or 
dropped. Gradually the best material comes to the 
front, and the coaches are enabled to select a crew of 
the more proficient and able men. This is called the 
first crew, and is usually composed of the men who 
have rowed in previous races and the more promis- 
ing of the younger candidates. 

Class races are then held, and it is not an un- 
common event for the second crew to beat the first 
crew. In this case there is a general overhauling, the 
poorer men in the first boat being replaced by the best 
material of other crews. This weeding-out process re- 
sults in the best crew being selected to represent the 
college in the event of the year. 
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Emptying the Water from the Shell 


During an afternoon row more or less water is shipped. On coming in, the members of the crew lift the delicate shell above their heads, turning it 





upside down, then carry it into the boat-house 
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Some Comments on a Play that is 


N the closing days of a very long and weary the- 

atrical season it is a positive pleasure for a 

critical wanderer through the wastes of gloomy 

dramatic effort to come unexpectedly upon an 

oasis in which he discovers copious draughts 

which cheer, even if they fail quite to inebri- 
ate him. Such an oasis is to be found in Mr. Leo 
Ditrichstein’s play, “The Last Appeal,” which may 
be set down as one of the all-too-rare plays of the 
season that can be commended to the theatre-goer. It 
is by no means a brilliant production, but it is clean, 
wholesome, and sufficiently diverting. It shows an 
honest endeavor on the part of its author to do some- 
thing to meet the public thirst for the right kind of 
thing. It panders to no unhealthful taste, in no wise 
outrages probability, and here and there is positively 
elevated in tone, sentiment, and expression to a de- 
gree which we imagine will find a response from those 
who still have ideals concerning the drama, and who 
are not without hope that the morbid, and clinical, 
~ and calisthenical, and cynical, and trivial things our 
purveyors of amusement have given us this season 
represent not so much a decadence in the taste of the 
publie as an unaccountable obsession on the part of 
the playwright and the manager of the hour. We do 
not know if it be true or not, but in this particular 
instance it would seem as if the dramatist had taken 
the trouble to ferret out that more or less elusive 
thing, the real public taste. He does not appear to 
have confounded the first-nighter—an impossible sort 
of individual who is related to nothing in this wide 
world nowadays so much as to the claqueur of France 
—with the truly discriminating patron of the play- 
house. He seems to have recognized the fact that the 
first-nighter no longer represents anything but him- 
self, and a selfish desire to enroll himself in a body 
that once was honorably critical, that once possessed 
judgment, that once could make or mar a_ play by 
his verdict. He has written not for this smug seeker 
after a factitious notoriety, but for those who come 
after, and who, after all, are nowadays the true ar- 
biters of a playwright’s claims to success. Under- 
standing the emptiness of a first-night triumph, he, has 
aimed—or, at least, seems to have aimed—at the 
bull’s-eye of an enduring liking, and, in our judgment, 
he has hit the mark fairly and squarely. Whether or 
not he will in the end prove to have won the rewards 
he merits is problemstical, because he labors under 
the misfortune of having his play produced at the 
frightfully fagged fag-end of the season, but we are 
hopeful that where so much real merit is deserved, rec- 
ognition will not be withheld. 


si HE LAST APPEAL” savors a little of An- 
: thony Hope. By no means a_Ruritania, 
(sturia is sufficiently like it to strike pleas- 
antly upon the taste of those who found the atmos- 
phere of Zenda invigorating, and while Mr. Ditrich- 
stein’s empire lacks the intensity of interest and ac- 
tion which has placed Mr. Hope’s small kingdom high 
among the nations of fiction, there is still in the 
complications which beset its ruler and his subjects 
enough that is exciting here and there to thrill. More- 
over, Mr. Ditrichstein has drawn these individuals in 
good strong lines, so 
that they stand out in 





adherence to the ideals of the past; honor to the 
other for his loyalty to that which, viewing the com- 
plication which vexes both in the light of conscience, 

















Robert Drouet 
As the “‘Crown-Prince’’ in “The Last Apreal”’ 


he believes to be right. The inflexibility of the King, 
as well as the persistence of the Prince, is touched 
upon with marked sympathy, and while we have no 


Appeal | 


Worth Seeing 


wish to praise Mr. Ditrichstein too highly, we have 
no hesitation in saying that, in feeling, his work in 
this particular is no whit less excellent than that of 
Mr. Anthony Hope in the royal romances he has given 
us, whose exceptional niceness in dealing with tem- 
peramental qualities is everywhere recognized. We 
should say too that few of our novelists of the real 
have drawn for us a better type of the citizen than we 
find in Franz Arendt, who, with full and devoted loy- 
alty to his king, yet as a father will admit of no 
caste in the citizens of the world of Paternity. The 
clash which comes between the father of the Prince 
and the father of the Prince’s love is dramatic in 
many ways, and has given Mr. Ditrichstein an op- 
portunity for some rather fine sentiment, the expres- 
sion of which he has not shirked, but, on the con- 
trary, has handled with much delicacy and no little 
power. In the character of his heroine he has 
been equally fortunate, although Melitta Arendt ap- 
pears to us to smack more of the American girl than 
of the Asturian variety. But this has seemed always 
to be a peculiarity of this type of heroine. The vast 
popularity of the Princess Flavia in Mr. Hope’s ro- 
mance of Zenda, in this country at least, has been the 
concretion of her personal beauty, in the minds of 
most of us, in the well-beloved Gibson girl, and when 
she has been presented upon the stage it has invaria- 
bly been the case that she has reminded us more of 
our own home-made princesses than of the exotic type. 
Why this should be so is a question too complex to 
be discussed.fully in the space at our disposal, but 
we fancy it is due less to the limitations in character- 
drawing of the author than to our own reverence for 
our “sisters and our cousins and our aunts,” after 
whom we fashion our ideals of what princesses ought 
to be, whether they are so or not. In “The Last 
Appeal,” the young woman has all of those sweet 
winsome ways, those graces of manner and of person, 
that we like to think of as belonging to the American 
girl of to-day, and while she is supposed to be an 
Asturian, it is no blemish upon the play that she re- 
minds us of home. 


HE acting of “The Last Appeal” is worthy of 

I the drama itself, and presents the opportunity 
to note a distinct advance in the art of two 
players, Miss Katherine Grey and Mr. Robert Drouet, 
who, as hero and heroine, carry the burden of the 
interest throughout. Mr. Drouet is a far better actor 
to-day than he was in his “Janice Meredith” hour, 
not only because he has something better to do in 
“The Last Appeal,” but because he has gained in ev- 
ery point which develops an actor. The only danger 
that confronts Mr. Drouet’s art at this moment is 
that he may become a matinée idol, and, after the 
habit of these plumed persons, take to wooing audi- 
ences instead of keeping his eye strictly upon the hero- 
ine directly involved in the plot. If he can so guide 
his professional craft as to keep out of the matinée 
maelstrom we fancy Mr. Drouet will have a distin- 
guished career. Miss Grey’s advance is likewise nota- 
ble. It is not long since Miss Grey was a some- 
what stagy young pcrson, with a bad habit of mak- 
ing faces and rolling her eyes overmuch. To- day, 
in the delicate and girl- 

ish part which she essays 

in “The Last Appeal,” 





clear relief as sturdy 
types of much human in- 
terest. It may also be 


said of them that they 
are widely, as well as 
nicely, differentiated, and 
in a drama that calls for 
only sixteen speaking 
roles we have represent 
ed the whole world of so- 
ciety, from king to com- 
moner, from noble to 
peasant. Indeed, this 
complete picture of the 
whole gamut of the so 
cial strata is one of 
the conspicuous features 
of Mr. Ditrichstein’s 
achievement, and should 
make it somewhat nota- 
ble in this period of 
sketchy phases of odd 
corners of existence. It 
gives to “ The Last Ap 
peal an aspect of com- 
pleteness which many of 
the contemporary — pro 
ductions lack, and when 
added to this compre 
hensiveness of the view 
we have the pleasant fact 
that the characters, one 
and all, are self-respect 
ing, whether they be 
king, commoner, noble, or 
peasant, we have a final 
itv that is admirable. 
The picture of the King, 
a medieval, but none 
the less high - minded 
monarch, struggling 
against the independent. 
free -and-easy ways of 
his son, the  Croiwn- 
Prince —no less high- 
minded, but vastly more 
of to-day than his fa- 
ther —is vividly drawn, 
full of nice contrasts, 








she is wholly charm- 
ing. She has what so 
many of our actresses 
seem nowadays to lack— 
womanliness;*‘ and after 
watching the strenuous 
ladies of this season’s 
drama who have tried 
vigorously with their 
calisthenics and _ auto- 
matic action to charm 
the beholder into the be- 
lief that they are real 
flesh and blood, it is a 
positive relief to con- 
template the work of the 
leading lady in Mr. 
Ditrichstein’s drama. 

The remaining charac- 
ters are well done. Mr. 
George C. Boniface gives 
a brief but highly artis- 
tie sketch of an aged 
peasant that is impres- 
sive not only for its ex- 
cellence, but for the 
glimpse into the meth- 
ods of the old school that 
it gives us. There are 
not many of the old 
guard left upon the stage 
to-day, and it is always 
pleasant to encounter 
one so good as Mr. Boni- 
face. The lesson that 
they teach us in these 
times that even a small 
part can be made dis- 
tinguished by honest and 
intelligent effort is one 
that should not be lost 
upon their successors on 
the stage. The veteran 
need not lag  superflu- 
ous if he calls to the 
minds of the younger 
generation the  desira- 
bility of straining every 
nerve to do well that 








and reflecting high honor 
upon both types — honor 
to the one for his sturdy 


A Scene from Act II. of ‘*The Last Appeal” 


which has to be done, 
whether great or small. 
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KATHERINE GREY 


Whose latest role of ‘‘ Melitta Arendt,” in ‘‘The Last Appeal,” is one of her best. Miss Grey made her debut in 1889, under the man- 
agement of Augustin Daly, who discovered her in California. She has played the leading roles in ‘‘Shenandoah,”’ ‘‘ Shore 
Acres,” ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” and other productions. In private life Miss 
Grey is the wife of John Nathan, also a prominent member of the profession 
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Meditations of an Autograph Collector 


R. ADRIAN H. JOLINE, the author of a 
most entertaining book called Meditations 
of an Autograph “Collector, just published, 
must be a delightful host and after-dinner 
talker. We can conceive of an evening 
spent with this “ancient and confirmed 

autograph crank” (the epithet is his own) rambling 
through the pages of genial literary and autographic 
gossip, that would be memorable all the days of one’s 
life. But in lieu of such an evening we must be con- 
tent with the reflections and records of autograph let- 
ters scattered in abundance over the pages of his book, 
which have the fascination and charm of happy. hours 
passed in browsing aimlessly in a library of oid and 
rich treasures. “ There is not the slightest consecutive- 
ness about these meditations,” declares Mr. Joline, and 
adds, jocosely, “that, to my mind, is their only justi- 
fication.” Books like this and George Birbeck Hill’s 
Talks about Autographs are few and far between, and 
they are likely to become more rare when we remem- 
ber the invasion of the type-writer. ‘“ Our great men 
do not write letters now,” Mr, Joline protests, mourn- 
fully: “they dictate their thoughts to stenographers, 
and one cannot even be sure that the machine-made 
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A Thackeray Letter 


affair is not signed by a secretary with a rubber 
stamp. ... The type-writing machine is the discour- 
ager of autograph enterprise, the grave of artistic 
collecting, the tomb of ambition. There is an eminent 
judge in this town who does his own type-writing, 
and has the hardihood even to print his signature with 
the addition of ‘X, his mark.’ Could depravity be 
carried further!” From which it may also be gath- 
ered that Adrian H, Joline can write “ humorist ” to 
his name. 


‘It may not be generally known,” says Mr. Joline, 
“but L announce it with pardonable pride, that the 
wutograph- manuscript collecting cult is one of the most 
ancient in the world, and is almost coeval with historic 
man. It is related that the third Ptolemy refused to 
supply the starving Athenians with wheat unless he 
was allowed to borrow the original manuscripts of 
\eschylus, Sophocles. and Euripides, in order that he 
might make copies of them.” There is, however, no his- 
torical method or sequence in Mr. Joline’s Meditations ; 
he trots out his anecdotes, reminiscences, and autographs 
as they pop into his head, with the aimless garrulity 
and charm of the privileged raconteur and collector. 
As for the autographs he has collected and prints 
herewith, for the most part never before published, 
their name is Legion, and their range as various as 
mankind, Let us. take one or 


VAILIMA, Upoiu, SAMOA. 
You have sent me a slip to write on: you have sent me 
an addressed envelope: you have sent it me stamped: 
many have done as much before. You have spelled my 
name right, and some have done that. In one point you 
stand alone: you have sent me the stamps for my post 
office, not the stamps for yours. What is asked with so 
much consideration, I take a pleasure to grant. Here, 
since you value it, and have been at the pains to earn it 
by such unusual attentions—here is the signature of 
Rowert LOuUIS STEVENSON. 
For the one civil autograph collector, Charles R———. 
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Scratched on Copper from Life in 1825 ‘by his friend Brook Pulham. 











Charles Lamb 


A note of invitation written by Thackeray in 1844 
from 88 St. James’s Street, where he wrote Barry 
Lyndon, is herewith reproduced, and reads as follows: 

My DEAR AINSWorTH,—Will you give me your name at 
the G. for Thursday at 6, and come and dine with me 
there I want to ask 3 or 4 of the littery purfession. 

rs. always, 
W.. M.D. 

Another precious epistle, penned by Lawrence Sterne 
on the eve of his visit to France, which gave rise to 
the Sentimental Journey, is prized by Mr. Joline. 
Sterne writes to David Garrick (the spelling is 
Sterne’s), as in the accompanying fac-simile: 

DEAR GARRICK,-—Upon reviewing my finances this morn- 
ing, w'th some unforeseen expences—I find I should set out 
with 20 pd’s less—than a prudent man_ought—will you 
lend me twenty pounds? Vrs, 
L. STERNE. 

Looking over his Tennysoniana, Mr. Joline comes 
upon the following amusing note from the poet, a 
copy of which is transcribed on this page: 

FARRINGFORD, FRESHWATER, 
ISLE OF WIGHT, Jan’y 3, ’68. 

Dear Sir,—I had some doubt as to whether I ought to 
accept your last cheque, but I do so, taking it for granted 
that you will not look upon me as an Oliver Twist, * ask- 
ing for more.’ 

Yours very truly, 
A. TENNYSON. 

There is one letter we envy Mr. Joline the possession 
of almost more than all the others. It is a letter 
of Keats, unknown to Mr. Colvin or to Buxton For- 
man, editors of exceptional intelligence and _perti- 
nacity. It was written from Hampstead on June 4, 


1818, to the “Misses M. and S. Jeffrey,” of Teign- 
mouth, from which place the poet had just returned. 
“lhe Misses Jeffrey had been Cynthias of the minute, 
and had touched none of the deeper chords ;—-sisterly, 
as their mother had been motherly to the motherless 
poet.” The letter is delightfully boyish: 


My Dear Giris,—I will not pretend to string a list of 
excuses together for not having written before—but must 
at once confess together for not having written before— 
but must at once confess the indolence of my disposition, 
which makes a letter more formidable than a Pilgrimage. 
Tama fool in delay, for the idea of neglect is an Everlast- 
ing Knapsack which even now I have scarce power to hoist 
off! by the bye, taliing of Everlasting Knapsacks, I in- 
tend to make my fortune by them in case of a war, (which 
you must, consequently, pray for) by contracting with 
Government for said materials, to the economy of one 
branch of the Revenue. ... Oh! there’s nothing like a 
pinch of snuff, except, perhaps, a few trifles almost be- 
neath a philosopher's dignity, such as a ripe peach, or a 
kiss that takes on a lease of 91 minutes on a billing lease.* 

; wish you were here a little while, but lawk! we 
hav'nt got any female friend in the house. Tom is taken 
for a madman, and I, being somewhat stunted, am taken 
for nothing. We lounge on the walk opposite, as you 
might in the Den. I hope the fine season will keep up 
your mother’s spirits—she was used to be too much down- 
hearted. No woman ought to be born into the world, for 


Marringford, 
Sreshwater, 
Sale of Gight: 


Sent 3/68 
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Tennyson’s Chirography 


they may not touch the bottle, for shame. Now, a man 
may creep into the bung-hole—however, this is a_ tale 
of a tub—however, I iike to play upon a pipe, sitting 
npon a puncheon; and intend to be so drawn on the 
frontispiece to my next book of Pastorals. . . . My _ bro- 
ther’s respects and mine to your Mother, and all our 
Loves to you. 
Yours very sincerely, 
JOHN KBATs. 


From Keats to Kipling is a far ery, and their let- 
ters are characteristic of the divergence between them 
even in lighter vein. Here is a letter of Kipling’s 
dropped in a moment of discussion on the comparative 
merits of Kipling and Bret Harte: 

April 2, 1896. 

Sir,—I ‘ave received yourn o’ the 28th March an’ the 
pamphlick likewise, an’ am ’ighly pleased to think you 
as an ex-jolly egg od my verses suitable an’ instr ucktive 
to the core, for which I ’ave always ’ad an’ ever shall 
‘old the *ighest respeck. At the same time I takes my 
pen to deny emphatic, same as Peter, that ever I spoke 
even quass -contempshus of the core ‘in anything I ever 
done; an’ the Boston paper don’t know anything about it. 
When I alluded to them as “ bleached,” I meant them 
as swings their ‘ammicks on the lower deck under the 
electricks which makes ’em pale an’ like fishbellies—same 
as torpedo men & engine room artificer. This is my ex- 
planation an’ affidavit an’ I am 

Most respectful yours to command, 
Rupyarp Krpxine. 


We have only space enough left to give one example 
of reminiscence and anecdote with which the book is 
enriched, and both have Artemus 
Ward as their theme: 





two at a venture as they strike 
the eye. We wonder what the 
late Queen Victoria would have 
thonght had she known that a 
letter written in her artless girl- 
hood, to her gay and gallant 
Premier Melbourne, lay snugly 
buried in one of Mr. Joline’s 
choice volumes? Here it is: 





If Lord Melbourne isn't very 
tired, c'd he come here? He 
needn't dress, but can come just 
as he is. The Queen would see 
him upstairs in her own room. I 
have heard much wh. enrages me, 
& it w'd be such a thing if you c’d 
come here for a minute, unless you 
are very tired. Just say yes, or 
no. If you e’dn't get your car- 
riage quickly, I'd send mine. I 
hear you spoke so _ beautifully. 
The Duke must be In his dotage. 


Mr, Joline has a contempt for 
the ordinary autograph — fiend 
who collects autograph _ let- 
ters written to order; they 
are, in his “humble — judg- 
ment,” seldom worth having. 
‘IT disapprove of the begging 
habit. It throws a shadow of the 
ridiculous over a very serious 
and dignified occupation.” (Mr. 
Joline, it will be observed, has 
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The student of American history 
does not need to be told that the 
great glory of General Dix was his 
memorable dispatch, in the dawn- 
ing days of the rebellion, which 

- made him forever famous—“ If any 

one attempts to haul down the 

American flag, shoot him on the 

| spot!” That utterance gave an 

electric shock to the loyal heart 

of the nation. Artemus, in pre- 

tended concern, made the General 

merry when he said, in his modest, 

hesitating way—‘t But—General— 
suppose he hadn’t any spot!” 

was my .good luck to hear 

Artemus give one of his famous 

lectures. As I recall it, the sub- 

si was ‘The Mormons.” Poor 

3rowne was even then suffering 

from the disease which ultimately 

took him out of the world before 

his time. He was ailing and his 

ta voice was feeble. He wandered 

upon the platform in his usual 

diftident and embarrassed way, and 


2 said, 
An ae O.Pr ss ee * Ladies—and—gentlemen—I am 
Gan vee sorry—but I have a very bad cold 


to-night—and I am afraid—that 
! my voice—will not reach beyond 
the reserved seats.” Then, as 
though blessed with a sudden in- 
spiration, and with the air of one 
who has discovered the solution 


else es ea i Bee 
. anes Pres of a difficult problem, he continued, 


beaming and cheerful, ** So we will 
consider all the seats reserved this 
j evening.” 





his grave moments.) But here is 
one exception to the rule which 
he cites: 


Lawrence Sterne to David Garrick, borrowing £20 


* First written “ building lease,” 
and then altered. 
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Dr..J.. L. M. Carry 


American Representatives at 


Mrs. Curry 


the Court 


of Spain 


R. J. L. M. CURRY, who has been 
D chosen by President Roosevelt to 

represent the United States as 
special envoy to the Court of Spain on 
the occasion of the attainment of his ma- 
jority by Alfonso XIII., is a native of 
Georgia, and moved with his father to 
Alabama when a boy. He _ graduated 
from the University of Georgia and the 
Harvard Law-School. He was a Repre- 
sentative in the Alabama State Legisla- 
ture for three terms, and a Presidential 
elector on the Buchanan ticket. He was 
a member of the Lower House during 
the Thirty - fifth and Thirty - sixth Con- 
gresses, and a Representative in the Pro- 
visional and First Confederate Con- 
eresses. During the early part of the 
civil war Dr. Curry was an aide on the 
staff of General Joseph E. Johnston; af- 
terward, until the surrender, he was a 





lieutenant-colonel of cavalry in the com- 
mand of Generals Wheeler and Forrest. 

At the close of the war Dr. Curry was 
chosen President of Howard College, Ala- 
bama, and later was Professor of English, 
Philosophy, and Constitutional and In- 
ternational Law at Richmond College, 
Richmond, Virginia. In 1881 he was ap- 
pointed general agent for the Peabody Ed- 
ucational Fund. During his diplomatic 
service at the Court of Spain, which be- 
gan in 1885, this position was kept open 
for him, the board of trustees refusing 
to appoint any one to fill it. 

The selection of Dr. Curry as official 
representative at the ceremonies attend- 
ant upon the coming of age of the young 
King of Spain has several features to 
recommend it beyond any other choice 
that might have been made. Not only has 
Dr. Curry already been minister in Spain, 
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but he filled that important post at the 
very time when the young King was born, 
and was present at the Palace when the 
babe—who possesses the unique distinc- 
tion of being born a king—tirst opened 
his eyes upon the world. With all the 
stately ceremonial which attends the birth 
of one who is to sit upon that ancient 
throne, the new-born infant was presented 
to the Spanish ministers and to the for- 
eign ambassadors upon a silver salver, and 
then and there recognized as the heir of 
all the Bourbon kings who sleep in the 
royal mausoleum at the Escurial. 

The ceremony of coronation at the Span- 
ish court is an impressive one. The new 
sovereign takes the oath, which is gener- 
ally administered by the presiding officer 
of the Senate, surrounded by the high offi- 
cials of the government and the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign powers. 

After the administration of the oath 
the President of the Senate hands the 
monarch the jewelled sceptre, which is the 
insignia of his power; the crown is not 
placed upon the sovereign’s head, but is 
borne before him by an official of the royal 
household. 

While in residence at the Spanish court 
Dr. Curry’s most arduous work was the 
regulation of the modus viv.ndi in refer- 
ence to Cuban commerce. He secured from 
the Spanish government the acknowledg- 
ment of a heavy claim which had been 
pending for years. Dr. Curry had charge 
of the preliminary international steps for 
the quadricentennial celebration of the 
discovery of America by Columbus, which 
took place in Chicago in 1893. He was 
actively instrumental in procuring tran- 
scripts of documents from the Spanish 
archives to aid in preparation of vari- 
ous important historical works. A warm 
friendship arose between that admirable 
royal lady the Queen Regent and Dr. and 
Mrs. Curry during the stay of the latter 
in Spain, and not even the strain of the 
recent war had power to sever this cher- 
ished sentiment; it is therefore certain 
that Dr. Curry’s appointment will give 
pleasure at Madrid, while it is thoroughly 
approved in our own country. 








Enter: A Heroine 


WELL-KNOWN writer on literary 
A subjects has just made the state- 
ment that heroines in fiction have 


gone out of fashion, and that most of the 
‘recent successful novels have been centred 


in heroes, the women being merely acces- 
sories. Two exceptions are cited by the 
writer, Miss Wilkins’s Ellen Brewster in 
The Portion of Labor, and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Eleanor. To these must be added 
Mile. Le Breton in Mrs. Ward’s new story, 
which began in the May HarpPEr’s. The 
reader feels, no doubt, after reading the 
striking first instalment of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter, that Mrs. Ward intends this 
remarkable figure, this bizarre yet state- 
ly Julie Le Breton, to overtop all the oth- 
er characters, skilfully drawn as they are. 
Julie is at the head of the household of 
an aged English woman of title. Julie is 
mysterious, charming, and, one feels, high- 
ly significant in every mood and motion. 
She is a woman who is sure to have a 
story, and one worth reading. 





Supper Clubs for New York 


HE announcement recently made by 
T the backers for a proposed new 

theatre for New York that facili- 
ties for a supper club would be included 
in the building is evidence of another 
move in the footsteps of London theatre- 
goers. The supper club is a London insti- 
tution absolutely necessary to most 
people who attend the play, at least on 
Saturday nights, as the restaurants there 
are closed with the greatest promptness 
at twelve o’clock. As the theatres are not 
out until considerably after eleven o’clock, 
the necessity for some place where the 
play can be discussed over the midnight 
repast is an indispensable feature. These 
supper clubs abound in London, and the 
memberships vary in size from a dozen 
to a hundred people or more. They are 
frequently an adjunct of one of the large 
restaurants in so far as the kitchen is 
concerned. The New York Supper Club 
Is likely to become a popular and wide- 
spread institution. As it is now, the 
restaurants are thronged until one o’clock 
or even later. There are few restaurants 
in the metropolis that have private dining- 
rooms, and the expense for these is, with 
one or two exceptions, very high. 

With some seven or eight new theatres 
proposed for next season, it is more than 
likely that there will be several supper- 
club annexes. The membership will be ar- 
ranged so that each club will have it for 
t certain evening, and the expenses will 
he divided among the members. The com- 
parative privacy of the supper club is to be 
Wished for by many who object to the 
confusion and publicity of a large dining- 
room, and who find that it is not pos- 
sible to have a large company sit at one 
table without much troubles 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Ad7r.] 


A MOTHER’S MILK 
may not fit the requirements of her own offspring. 
A failing milk is usually a poor milk. BorDEN’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK has been the stand- 
ard for more than forty years. Send 10c. for “‘ Baby’s 
Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 





OF course youcan live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates 
for Residence Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. 
New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 
—[Adv.] 





ABBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters, is a com- 
pliment to the stomach. You can get nothing better. 
—[Adv.] 





AN INTERESTING VENTURE. 

MODERN railroading has indeed made marvelous 
progress in the past few years, but the latest and most 
noteworthy pat src is the’ new arrangement 
which goes into effect on May 18th, whereby the 
New Jersey Central and Philadelphia and Reading 
Ry. will have a train between New York and Phila 
delphia every hour in the day from 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
inclusive, daily except Sunday. 

Trains will leave either city on the even hour and 
run direct to Reading Terminal, and this service will 
be in addition to the Royal Blue service. New equip- 
ment, both coaches and locomotives, will be used, and 
with new Parlor Cars attached to every train no better 
service will be in operation on any railroad. 

‘The road-bed for the whole distance between New 
York and Philadelphia has been greatly improved 
new and heavier rails having heen put in place and 
quantities of trap-rock ballast are also being used. 

tvery train is a quick one, and several will make 
two hours’ running time between the two cities. An 
important feature easily remembered is a train every 
hour on the even hour between New York and 
Philadelphia.—[{ Adv.]} 





A SPRING RENDEZVOUS. 

THERE is something invigorating and relaxing in 
new scenes and new conditions, and, when one can 
take himself to such a marvelous resort as Atlantic 
City, there is a most marked change in his mental and 
physical being. First, of course, is the entire change 
of surroundings, then an exhilarating and healthful 
atmosphere, and last, but not least, a delightful social 
life. There is a variety of scenes on The Board Walk, 
The Rolling Chairs, The Dress Parade, The Bazars, 
and then the piers upon which every diversion has its 
following. The beach and its ponies, donkeys, sand 
modelers, to say nothing of its wonderful surf, is in 
itself a grand attraction. Hundreds of hotels cater to 
the wants of the visitor in a manner befitting the met- 
ropolitan hostelry, and, with such superb train service 
as the New Jersey Central offers between New York 
and Atlantic City in its double daily three-hour service, 
there is little reason why this famous resort should not 
have a great Spring throng. 

Time-tables and information upon application to 
C. M. Burt, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
They are yours for the asking.—[{ Ad?v.] 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, ry Stlestm 


in Greater New 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York, 











WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
Baker’s Cocoa 


Baker’s Chocolate 


if the dealer delivers you 
an article not made by 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
please let us know. 

Our Trade-mark 


is on every package of 
the genuine goods. 
Celebrated for 
than 120 years as the 
finest Cocoa and Choc- 
olate in the world. 


more 


Walter Baker & Go, Lid, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 



























™GOERZ — 


ANSCHUTZ 
— CAMERA 


NEEDS LESS LIGHT 
THAN ANY OTHER 


L make pictures when others 

fail, and will take anything others 

can. Most compact, lightest and most 

complete. A wonderful instrument for 

obtaining full-timed results when speed 

is essential. Fitted with the famous 

Goerz Lens and Focal 
Plane Shutter. 


Catalogue free from your dealer or 


C.P.Goerz Optical Works 


Room 33 62 E. Union Square, New York. 
MAIN OFFICE - Berlin, Friedenau, Germany. 


















the great novels of. recent fiction 


CARDIGAN 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of ‘‘ The Conspirators ”’ 


It is a story of love and adventure in days just before the Revolution. 
scene is the frontier of New York and Western Pennsylvania 


Illustrated. $1 50 
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BOKER’S 


BITTER 


A sherry-glass full after meals wiil relieve indigestion. 
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Chimmie Fadden: The Duchess Plays Golf 


And Her Costume Hypnotizes the Little Duke 


HEN Little Duke grows up I tink [Il 

get him one of dose jobs at Oxford 

what Cecil Rhodes handed out. Hear 

about it? Say, it’s great. All you 

has to do is to tell de trut, and wear 

a sixteen-and-a-half collar, and you 
vets fifteen hundred plunks a year for going to Ox- 
ford and rowing at Henley. Mr. Paul was telling 
me about it. 

“It is a beautiful scheme,” he says, “and will do 
more for to develop muscle and international amity,” 
he says, “dan all de Anglo-American clubs dat can be 
built between Piccadilly circus and Hyde Park Corner. 
If your son,” he says, meaning de kiddie, Little Duke, 
‘is elected to one of de jobs, most of de undergraduate 
hody at Oxford,” he says, “ will go about wit one eye 
closed, and de odder eye keeping a sharp lookout for 
American invaders.” 

“Who was de mug dat laid out de scheme?” I says. 

“Mr. Rhodes,” says Mr. Paul. “He was a gent 
wit a gift for gaddering de glad long green. Dat is 
a natural gift,” he says, “like de gift of writing 
poetry or raising chickens; and has no more to do wit 
acquired skill, or wisdom, dan red hair has to do 
wit a wooden leg. But people dat has de gift, un- 
like poets, does not have to wait until dey is dead for 
to be told how great dey is. Let us,” he says, * take 
a recent American example. A gent comes here from 
Chicago and butts into Wall Street. Wit de breezy 
manner of his kind he wafts about de Street, upsetting 
somebody’s dignity, or somebody’s eash-box. De press 
and public calls him a bandit. He’s having de time 
of his life, and don’t feel bad, even when he’s told dat 
he’s no better dan a brigand, and should go back home 
and sit down. But one day he goes into de Street and 
grabs off a railroad, like it was notting more dan a 
small bottle, and he had a toist. Wit dat de press and 
public quits calling him a bandit and brigand, and 
says he’s a financeer. 

“So it was,” goes on Mr. Paul, * wit Cecil Rhodes. 
When he only grabs off a mine here and dere, de press 
and public calls him a maurader. But when he struck 
his real gait, and began grabbing off a nation here 
and dere, de press and public calls him a Napoleon. 
Well, he had a notion dat it would be a good ting for 
England to anex dis young and blooming country, and 
finding it couldn’t be done by a raid, he fixes de scheme 
for doing it by degrees. Dere is a strong drag in a 
Oxford degree. Chames, and wit fifty of ’em a year go- 
ing to Americans de two countries concerned can no 
more help getting togedder dan jam and bread and 
butter at de table.” 

“ What’s de matter wit American degrees?” I says. 

“Dey is all right, but diffrent,” says Mr. Paul. 
“American and English universities,” he says, “ sets 
up diffrent moral as well as mental standards. Dey 
results in diffrent etics, diffrent intellectual values. 
For instance, when an American crew gets into deir 
shell to paddle to de starting-line, deir fellow-students 
stands on de float, and 
erowds de banks, and 
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and pass my share of ping-pong over to anybody dat’s 
looking for a free pass to a wheels asylum. We had 
ping-pong in de soivants’ dining-room till we’d made 
rags and kindling-wood of de carpet and furniture, 
and me and Perky, de butler, had fought to a finish 
every night for a week. De Housekeeper chased us out, 
and says if I needed any more excise dan I got tend- 
ing proper to me woik, I could get it on de golf-links 
—or go dance jigs to mile-stones. 

So Duchess says, “ Chames,” she says, “ dese fine 
early mornings I will go out wit you and learn golf. 
We will take baby along in his cart, and all get excise 
and fresh air togedder. It is all of a croisyness,” she 











” 


“T’ll give him someting dat will make him yell 


says, “ but as de good Lord will not yet let me retoin 
to France, where folks is sane and do not woik for 
play, I might as well busy get,” says she, “ and become 
American to once,” she says. 

Dat tickles me to deat: so next morning, just as 
de sun was rolling out a gold rug along de Sound, I 
tells Duchess to get a hurry move on, and I’d give her 
a golf lesson before any of de folks goes on de links, 
when we'd have to chase. It didn’t take Duchess more 
dan an hour and a half to get her and Little Duke 
ready, and wit kiddie and de clubs in de cart we floats 
over to a tee near our place. 

Listen: it’s a good ting dere was no one else around, 
for if any one got a peek at Duchess dey would fall 





yells de tops of deir 
heads off. When a Eng- 
lish crew gets into deir 
shell deir followers foist 
sees dat dey does it in 
good form, and den soft- 
ly claps deir hands, or 
says solemnly, * good old 
chaps.’ De fellows of a 
losing crew at New Lon- 
don weeps — and. orders 
rum. At Henley dey 
strolls up to de Red 
Lion Inn—and_ orders 
tea. Dat Mr. Rhodes’s 
scheme will keep our na- 
tions from fighting each 
odder is a small matter. 
Dat it will teach a soi- 
tain number of Ameri- 
cans to say ‘good old 
chap,’ wit de proper ac- 
cent and tone, — is 
much.” 

“Exeuse me, sir,” | 
says, “but I wouldn't 
stand for my kid only 
saying ‘good old chap’ 
if some of his gang is 
going in for a_ race. 
He’s got to yell de top 
of his head off —or Vl] 
give him someting dat 
will make him yell.” 

* All right,” says Mr. 
Paul, “let him yell. 
While we is getting some 
of deir culture we may 
as well pass ’em out a 
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give one yell—den had a silent fit. Wait: did you ever 
see pictures of goils at de bike café in de Boy de 
Baloon? Duchess was a dead ringer for ’em. 

“You are a dream, me dear,” | says. “ But if we 
meet a cow or a country cop—to de woods! Dere will 
be trouble, den, sure,” I says. 

When kiddie come out of his fit he opens eyes big 
as silver dollars, and never takes ’em off his ma; like 
he was wondering dat anyting belonging to him could 
be so gay! 

When we gets to de tee I swipes off a sky-rocket, 
just to show Duchess how it is done, tees up a ball 
for her, gives her a driver, and tells her to let loose. 

“Tt is easy,” she says. ‘I know I shall de game 
like. Is me hat on straight?” 

“Shoot de hat,” I says. 
de ball.” 

“Mon Dieu!’ she says, “how little de ball has 
grown! Is it de same size as you hit?” says she. 

* De same,” I says. ‘“ Don’t move your head, and 
swing back slow.” 

“Swing back what?” she says. ‘ Where will de 
ball go when I hit it? Where is de rubber string to 
make it come back?” she says, looking around at de 
‘art to see what was keeping kiddie so quiet. 

* Goil alive!” I says, “* keep your eye on de ball and 
swipe it,” I says. “ Don’t talk it to deat!” 

?” she says, looking all over de 


“Just keep your eye on 


“What do I aim for? 
links. 

* Aim for de wide, wide woild,” I says. “ Just paste 
it one,” I says, “ and pray for results.” 

“It is a lovely game,” she says, handing me de 
driver while she tucks de blankets around kiddie’s 
feet. ‘ Now,” she says, taking de driver, “if I slap de 
ball good, will I be tree down and two up, or some- 
ting like dat?” 

“Sure,” I says. ‘ You’ll be dormie eighteen, if you 
don’t get a move on.” 

“Is de ball hollow?” she says, picking it up, and 
spoiling de tee. ‘ Would not de game be prettier if 
we used ping-pong balls? Why is you making dat 
little mud pie, Chames? I tought we was playing 
golf.” 

I tees up for her again, gives her a stance, shows 
her de swing, and tells her to make a crack, anyhow, 
and see what would happen. So she makes a goo-goo 
eye at de ball, drops de club and pushes her sidé hair 
into her Tam, picks up her club and flirts it like it 
was a dinky parasol, drops it and takes off her gloves, 
picks it up and shakes it like it was a fedder duster, 
drops it to feel was her skirt fetching open behind, 
and looks silly when she finds she has no skirt, picks 
up de club, draws it back like she was going to 
sweep a carpet—and den someting was doing in de 
cart. 

Dere was Little Duke wit most of de head of a 
brass putter in his blessed mout, and it was near his 
finish before we got it out. Duchess sung kiddie a 
song, sponged him off, and got him fit for anodder 
round, tucked him in, 
jollied him, and den she 
picks up de driver again. 

* De game, il est trés- 
amusant,” she — says. 
“Which side do I hit de 
ball on? I shall not play 
in de direction of dat 
little flag, because dere 
is a high ridge of turf 
in de way. How many 
is out? Dis club is too 
heavy. I shall use de 
one baby — swallowed. 
What is you saying un- 
der your breat, Chames? 
Dat is not polite lang- 
wudge.  Shouldn’t you 
go and fetch your ball 
back before I knock mine 
out by de side of it? I 
tink my costume is more 
sensibler dan de one Miss 
Fannie wears. Where is 
M’sieu Hazzard? After 
I has hit de poor little 
ball what do we do next? 
Give it to baby to play 
wit? Shall I soon be 
stymie to Coinel Bogie? 
When do I play de odd 
off two? I spose Ill not 
get all de fine points on 
dis foist game, but it soi- 
tainly is of a most in- 
teresting.” 

“You has played de 
game of your life!” I 
says. “ But here is ow 
finish: Miss Fannie and 


LBER 1 ! 
Mr. Paul to practise for 


: VERY 








bunch of ours. Let him 
vell.” 

So I tink I'll apply for 
one of dose Rhodes jobs 
for de kid, for it will be 
time enough for him to 
go to school and learn someting useful after he gets 
trough at Oxford. 

But dat isn’t what I was going to tell vou about. 
We is back in de country again, like I knowed we'd be. 
De ping-pong table has been put in de garret, and golf 
clubs has been cleaned up. Dat’s de principal ting dat 
makes me know dat summer has come again. So far 


as dat goes, Vl take all de golf dat’s coming to me, 


He give one yell—den had a silent fit 


dead. She was a wonder. She didn’t have no dress on 
at all; only dose knicks she used to ride de bike in. 
Dey isn’t much, but dey is wort de price of a walk 
from de Battery to de Bronx to see. Her knickers 
came to her knees, and she had silk stockings, pat 
slippers, a shirt-waist dat would put your eye out at 
a mile, and a Tam hat wit all de colors of Scotland in 
it. When kiddie foist seen his ma in de make-up, he 


deir foursome wit Widdy 
and Whiskers. Except 
dat you has never even 
made a pass at de ball 
at all, you has de game 
down to a cinch,” I says. 
“Put up your club, and wheel kiddie home. I has 
to caddie for Miss Fannie.” 

When de folks comes up Miss Fannie pipes Duchess. 
and says, “I hope your game was as smart as your 
costume, Hortense.” 

“ Merci, madame,” she says. 
very well.” 

“ Dere was never a game in de woild like it,” I says. 


“Chames say I play 
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AT YOUR FIVE CENTS 
DEALER'S THE CAKE 


Wherever used, disease, dirt, and uncleanliness are 
utterly vanquished. Its use insures perfect purity, 
thorough cleanliness, and positive freedom from 
infection. Keeps, the home sweet and_ clean. 
Lifebuoy Soap is the enemy of dirt and disease 
and the friend of cleanliness and health, for it 


DISINFECTS WHILE IT CLEANSES 


and cleanses while it disinfects. It destroys the 
germs of infectious diseases, thereby saving health 
and life, hence a life-saver, only five cents the cake. 





DEALERS WILL REFUND MONEY 


If not perfectly satisfactory. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send trial carton of two cakes ot 
Lifebuoy Soap by mail for 1o cts. Costs us 13 cts. alone for postage, hence soap is free. Valuable 
24-page booklet free for the asking: Mention Harper’s Weekly. 


YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU 

















R. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., is an 
interesting young man. As we all know, 
he is a member of a family whose means 
are ample enough to afford him any kind 
of enjoyment or advantage that can be 
bought with money. If the family taste 

inclined towards yachts, or race-horses, or pictures, it 
could be gratified. If young Mr. Rockefeller cared to 
ride in and out of Manhattan on a Sunday afternoon 
in a French automobile at fifteen dollars an hour, he 
could well afford to do so, and never take thought 
about the lapse of hours. He might even play polo if 
he eared to, and have as good ponies as the market 
afforded. But he has rather odd tastes for a rich 
young man. He pays pretty close attention to busi- 
ness, but outside of that his chief concern seems to 
be a Bible class, of which he is the teacher. It is al- 
ready a famous Bible class, and its reputation is 
growing, thanks partly to some of the newspapers 
which report its proceedings. No doubt there are 
scores of men in New York whose religious teachings 
are quite as important and able as Mr. Rockefeller’s, 
but there are few that are so interesting, because of 
the natural curiosity of observers and readers to dis- 
cover whether the young capitalist is expounding the 
gospel of the New Testament or the gospel of the 
Standard Oil Company, or whether the attitude tow- 
ards life of both these institutions is identical, and 
their precepts interchangeable. Mr. Rockefeller senior 
used to be a Bible-class teacher, and sometimes it 
seemed as if in his addresses he placed too much 
stress on thrift and the duty of accumulation, to the 
prejudice of precepts of a counter tendency. There is 
a more or less uneasy suspicion that the ruling senti- 
ment of the New Testament is one of indifference, or 
even opposition, to the accumulation of large masses 
of capital, whereas the ruling sentiment of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, as of all great business concerns, has 
been often affirmatively acquisitive. Mr. Rockefeller 
the elder used to say that it was a man’s religious 
duty to get all the money he could, by honest means. 
The son’s convictions seem to tend the same way. A 
week ago he expounded the parable ,of the talents, 
with its moral, “unto him that hath shall be given,” 
and drew from it lessons of hope for the diligent. 
The man who is going wrong, he said, is not nearly 
so dangerous as the man who is not going at all, for 
the reason that the going man may be steered right, 
whereas the inert one is adrift without headway. 
That is pretty sound doctrine, and would probably be 
endorsed by the present President of the United 
States. 


was asked to comment on his teachings, said 
to a representative of a newspaper: 

“ All well-to-do people had to work hard for their 
money when young, and invest and scrape every cent 
together until they got as far as they are now, and 
we all can do the same. Even some rich people work 
hard now, and they don’t have to either. Perhaps 
some day we may all be rich, always be making more 
by investing, and working on still.” 

This honest but amusing revelation of a lesson ab- 
sorbed indicates possibly a defect in Mr. Rockefeller’s 
teaching, that it fixes the attention overmuch on ma- 
terial rewards, and tends to convey the impression 
that the chief duty of life is to get more money. Of 
course that is a grave defect, for gainfulness is only a 
supplementary virtue. . But, as the teacher himself 
says, there is hope for a going man. Mr. Rockefeller, 
by putting his gift for Scriptural exposition to regu- 
lar use, may reasonably hope to develop and enlarge 
his spiritual perceptions, so that his discourses may 
grow in value and himself in grace. It is more trouble 
to run a Bible class than a French automobile, and 
harder to get Standard Oil and the Sermon on the 
Mount to go amicably in double harness than to race 
a schooner-yacht, but the easy things don’t wear well; 
and, besides, a Bible class keeps its teacher in touch 
with various conditions of men, and that is particu- 
larly valuable to a Class A capitalist who has social 
problems ahead of him. In choosing a hard recreation 
that will keep his mental and spiritual faculties ac- 
tive, instead of an easier one that would bear chiefly 
on physical development, Mr. Rockefeller junior seems 
to have done well. Exercise is pleasant; sport is plea- 
sant; “society” is amusing and sometimes profitable; 
but the more earnest and graver concerns—religion, 
polities, and business—are, after all, those from which 
the most substantial satisfactions may be derived. The 
finest quest in the world, and the most difficult, is the 
pursuit of truth, and the branch of it which concerns 
religious truth is one of its most fascinating sub- 
divisions. 


A™ who heard Mr. Rockefeller’s discourse, and 


CLEVELAND despatch says that President 
A Thwing of the Western Reserve University has 
been looking into the matter of the salaries 
received by graduates of regular colleges and of scien- 
tifie schools, and finds that in the long-run the col- 
lege graduates do the best. The scientific schools are 
supposed to fit men for immediate employment. The 
graduates of these schools seem, at the start, to find 
employment somewhat more readily and at somewhat 
higher pay than the college graduates, but the differ- 
ence is not great, even at first, and Dr. Thwing says 
that after a few years the college graduates have de- 
cidedly the best of it. 
It will be interesting to see what sort of statistics 
Dr. Thwing has assembled as a basis for this  re- 
port. His conclusions will be critically examined by 
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persons who deplore the years that seem to them to be 
wasted in teaching boys things that are not practical- 
ly useful. They will not much affect the dicta of Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr, Schwab that the most efficient school 
of business is business, but they seem likely to justify 
the strong sentiment of Cecil Rhodes in favor of the 
fullest and broadest possible development in youth 
as a preparation for later labors. Mr. Rhodes wanted 
big men, and believed in giving them time to grow, and 
in providing likely lads with an inspiring environ- 
ment. 
@Aa. 


steadily increasing. According to a writer in 

the Sun, the American Bible Society issued 
1,500,000 Bibles last year, and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society five million. Many other concerns pub- 
lish Bibles and sell great numbers of them. The 
Philippines consumed 10,700 of the American Bible 
Society’s Bibles during our first year there, and 58,- 
000 during the second year. Translations of the Bible 
are now being made into five Filipino dialects. It 
has already been published in three other dialects by 
the British Society, so that it will soon be out in eight 
varieties of Filipino language. Nearly half a million 
3ibles went into China last year in spite of the effect 
of the Boxer outbreak, which, for the time being, cut 
down the demand about one-half. 

It seems odd that the Mormon Bible is not oftener 
met with. Few persons not Mormons have ever read 
it, and it rarely is seen in private libraries or book- 
stores. 


"ister in Bibles is reported to be active and 
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cers of the Chicago got into in Venice is that 

the police authorities of Venice disapproved 
very strongly of their behavior. Our brethren of the 
navy seem to have gone ashore to have some fun, and 
to have over-stimulated themselves in a restaurant. 
Boisterous behavior which ensued appears to have dis- 
turbed the other patrons of the place. The _ police 
being called in, acted with energy, and our exhilarated 
representatives appear to have put up a grand fight, 
in the delights of which the bystanders shared freely, 
the situation being doubtless complicated by the fact 
that the Americans did not understand Italian, and 
also, it would seem, by the zeal of the crowd. If our 
men thought they were being mobbed, nothing that 
followed need surprise any one. So much fun as 
all this, was of course worth some inconvenience 
and a reasonable fine, but the Venetian authorities 
seem to have been extortionate in their charges 
and vindictive in their penalties. Our young friends 
are at this writing under sentence of imprisonment 
for upwards of four months, which is, of course, a 
pretty serious matter. There will be fines, costs, and 
damages to pay too, and a court martial to meet if 
they ever get back to the Chicago. Miss Stone’s late 
predicament was not so very much worse than this. 
Our earnest disapproval of the turbulence of these 
ollicers must be qualified with sympathy for their 
consequent sufferings. There must be something to be 
said on their side, but an explanation that begins with 
“we had had too much to drink” is apt to limp as 
an explanation, though it may have great merit as 
a story. 


A‘ that is clear about the scrape that four offi- 


of the St. Louis Fair until 1904 will be immediate- 

ly confirmed by Congress by an amendment to the 
Sundry Civil Bill. For months past the Fair managers 
have been almost unanimously in favor of giving the 
Fair another year for preparation. Scarcely any one 
is in a hurry to have it begin, and the year’s delay will 
mean a better show when it does come. We shall be 
nominating Presidents again in 1904, and the St. Louis 
people propose to offer the hospitalities of their town 
to both the nominating conventions. Certainly 1904 
promises to be a great year. If Europe has not been 
constrained to obliterate us before then, it will be a 
good year for such Europeans as can still afford the 
trip to come over and view the Octopus-Republic. They 
will see us with our coats off, for the campaign of 
1904 is likely to be a coats-off campaign, and the St. 
Louis Fair is sure te be a shirt-waist fair, ~ 


] T is expected at this writing that the postponement 
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rarely fall into grave indiscretions of speech. 

The Church is an exceedingly well-disciplined 
organization, and its officers, as a rule, learn early 
and thoroughly to avoid belligerent utterances which 
have no deeper or more important ends than to relieve 
their minds. Very much out of common were the 
sentiments expressed by Bishop Keiley, of Georgia, 
at the Confederate Memorial Exercises on April 
28. He was the orator of the day, and de- 
claimed before a great audience upon the tyrannies 
of the Puritans, the shortcomings of the President, 
and the inconsistencies of the Republican party. It 
seems an ill office to stir up resentment and hostility 
towards President Roosevelt and the North in Georgia, 
but Bishop Keiley bent himself with energy to that 
labor, saying things that were not only unnecessary, 
but in very bad taste, and exceedingly prejudicial to 
his own reputation for discretion and good sense. 
He has not even the excuse of being an old man with 
bitter memories, for he was born in 1847, educated at 
Rome, and has only been a bishop for two years. 
Perhaps he knew his audience and set out to give 


To: higher clergy of the Roman Catholie Church 


them what they wanted, but the audience is entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt. 


CO tian CLARK, late of the Oregon, has with- 


drawn from the coronation troupe because of 

disinclination to incur the disbursements in 
prospect. Secretary Long, in a letter to him, finds 
‘something very pathetic” in an officer of Captain 
Clark’s distinction being constrained to decline an 
honor for economy’s sake. Probably if one is fa- 
mous, like Captain Clark, it is more inconvenient not 
to be rich than if one is comfortably obscure, but Cap- 
tain Clark seems to be taking mighty good care to 
keep himself out of any situation in which there is a 
risk of his condition becoming pathetic. Congress 
ought to defray handsomely the cost of the whole 
coronation delegation, but there are a number of im- 
passioned patriots, both in the Senate and the House, 
who would jump at the chance offered by an appro- 
priation bill to say unseemly things about kings and 
crowns. That is doubtless the reason why the mem- 
bers of the special embassy are themselves to pay the 
costs of their excursion. It is an amusing result of the 
bumptiousness of Congress that it should have cut 
out of the embassy the man whom, of all the group, 
Congress would probably have been best pleased to 
honor. 

SA 


quoted as confiding to students of Chicago 
® University that Dreyfus was guilty, and ad- 
mitted his guilt when he was pardoned. M. le Roux 
is a rash man to discuss Dreyfus. He is said to have 
said that in twenty-five years the whole Dreyfus affaii 
will be made clear by the publication of records which 
have not yet been disclosed. If that is the case, it is 
the part of prudence to await the publication of these 
withheld records before publishing statements that are 
based on them. The conviction of Dreyfus on secret 
evidence which circumstances make it necessary to 
withhold is one of the worst played-out failures that 
the present generation can recall. Any statement of 
the terms under which Dreyfus obtained pardon must 
be misleading unless it goes into all the circumstances 
attending his second trial and its issue. It is not a 
matter to be summed up in a few words. The Dreyfus 
case as it stands can rest without discussion, but 
whenever it is publicly discussed again the job ought 
to be thoroughly done. 
done it ought not to be undertaken. Let us wait for 
the autopsy. If that comes in twenty-five years, it 
will come soon enough. 


M LE ROUX, French writer and lecturer, is 


Municipal Art Society of New York, went to 

Boston the other day to give a lecture in 
the Public Library Series, and talked about ‘“ The 
Proper Function of Open-air Statuary.” He told the 
Bostonians that they had some very good out-door 
statues, and no very bad ones, but that some of their 
good statues had very poor, inadequate settings. They 
have a Lincoln monument by Thomas Ball, which 
stands in Park Square near the best railroad station 
that ever was abandoned. He suggested to them that 
to spend a million dollars putting that statue on a 
fine platform in a fine square, with flowers and 
fountains about it, would be a very profitable invest- 
ment. Another million or millions he urged them to 
expend in “a grand dome building, like Napoleon’s 
Tomb in Paris,” to house a magnificent colossal seated 
statue of Emerson. He would have gardens and 
fountains and flowers outside, the whole to be “ one of 
the grandest advertisements of the civilization of 
Boston, and one of the greatest drawing-cards in the 
world.” It would pay in dollars, Mr. Ruckstuhl be- 
lieves. “ Think,” he writes, “of the money value of 
Napoleon’s Tomb to Paris! Would a similar thing 
be of less value to Boston? And is Emerson and what 
he stands for not as worthy of a grand dome as is 
Napoleon and what he stands for?” 

Boston agrees that Emerson is as worthy, but 
shrinks from large disbursements for dome buildings 
and fountains, and wants to compromise with a tablet 
in the outer wall of the School Street refectory where 
Emerson used to partake of tea and pie at mid-day 
when he came to Boston. There are other needs— 
subways, schools, and the like—which Boston feels to 
be more pressing than a million-dollar monument to 
Emerson. The 7'ranscript feels that from a practical 
and economic point of view Mr. Ruckstuhl’s address 
lacked value, though it concedes that it was stimu- 
lating and suggestive, and is willing for its own part 
to postpone investment in a_ horseback statue of 
General Butler until a million dollars apiece have 
been spent on Emerson and Lincoln. 


M* F. W. RUCKSTUHL, vice-president of the 





HEN Boston does get around to adorning it- 
V4 self with fit monuments fitly set, it has the 
men to immortalize. In the April number of 
the Review of the Reviews is a piece by Ruth Everett 
about the education of the deaf-blind, in which she 
calls for a statue in Washington to Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe. When the right men get the right sort of 
monuments, Dr. Howe will have one that will greatly 
adorn the city that harbors it. His picture shows 
him a man to stir a sculptor’s ambition; somehow 
suggesting John Brown in the strength an‘ intensity 
of his face, but without Brown fanaticism. 


Until it can be thoroughly, 
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FORE RIVER SHIP AND ENGINE CO, 


QUINCY, MASS. 





Treasurer’s Office: The Weld Bldg., 159 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ba Incorporated Under the Laws of New Jersey. 





DIRECTORS. 

: r : ; ; j ‘ ‘ P “ President 
ee ; ; President Boston Bridge Works 
President Dennis & Lovejoy Wharf and Warehouse Co. 
Attorney-at-Law, Author of “ Dill on New Jersey Corporations ” 
A ; ‘ : : Secretary and Treasurer 

General Manager 

General Superintendent 

‘ Auditor 


THOMAS A. WATSON 

D. H. ANDREWS 

CHARLES S. DENNIS 
JAMES B. DILL 

GEORGE W. DAVENPORT 
FRANK 0. WELLINGTON 
HOWARD P. ELWELL 
WILLIAM C. HABBERLEY 





The Company offers for public subscription 10,000 Shares of Preferred Stock 
on the following terms: Preferred stock at $100 per share, and of the 10,000 shares 
of common stock now in treasury one share will be given asa bonus with every two 
shares of preferred. 

In case of subscription for one share only of preferred stock at $100 per share, a share 
of common stock will be reserved for 90 days and issued as a bonus if a second share 
of preferred stock is subscribed for within that time. 

The right is reserved to withdraw or reduce the bonus of common stock 
without notice. 

The founders of the business have personally invested over one million dollars in 
cash in the stock of the Fore River Ship and Engine Co. before the present offering of 
stock to the public is made. 


CAPITALIZATION. 


Fore River Ship and Engine Co. is capitalized as follows: 


Preferred Stock, = 20,000 Shares, - $2,000,000 
Common Stock, = 20,000 Shares, = $2,000,000 
Par Value of Shares, $100, Full-Paid and Non-Assessable. 


THERE IS NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS. 


The preferred stock has a non-cumulative first preference upon the net profits of the 
Company up to 7 per cent. per annum. In case of liquidation or dissolution of the Com- 
pany, and distribution of its assets, the Charter provides that $125 per share must be 
paid to preferred stockholders before anything is paid to holders of the common stock. 

The Charter further provides that one-half of all net profits in excess of 7 per cent. 
on the preferred stock shall be held as a sinking fund which on reaching $100,000 must 
be applied to redeeming the preferred stock at $125 per share, or at a lower price if so 
offered by holders to the Company, to such amount as such sum will redeem. For ex- 
ample : when there is $200,000 of net profits over and above the dividend on the preferred 
stock, $100,000 is applicable to a dividend on the common and $100,000 must be applied 
to redemption of a portion of the preferred stock. 

Of the above $4,000,000 total stock authorized, there is now in the treasury of the 
Company $1,000,000 preferred and $1,000,000 common. 

Prior to the incorporation of this Company in February, 1901, the business had been 
conducted for seventeen years by Messrs. T. A. Watson and F. O. Wellington as a co- 
partnership. During the last two years and since the incorporation of the Company, 
the sum of $1,500,000 cash has been expended on the plant. 

There is at present outstanding $1,000,000 of preferred stock and $1,000,000 of com- 
mon stock issued against a plant which has cost $1,500,000 cash ; and the stock now to 
be sold provides cash for additions to plant and working capital to the amount of $1,000,000. 

The provisions of the Charter guarding the investor in this preferred stock are ex- 
ceedingly strong, being drawn with great care by the highest legal talent. It has a 
preference not only on the net profits up to 7 per cent., but also upon the assets of the 
Company in case of distribution. 


EARNINGS. 


_ The earnings of the Company for five months to January I, 1902, were $101,574.36, 
in accordance with the certificate of the Eastern Audit Company. 

The entire $2,000,000 preferred stock requires but $140,000 for its 7 per cent. dividends. 
The Company earned at the rate of over $100,000 in excess of the amount required to 
pay the dividend on the entire $2,000,000 preferred stock, this while construction of the 
works was under way. 

_ By the operation of the sinking fund the earnings applicable to the common stock 
will naturally increase, and with the Company earning from $400,000 to $500,000 per 
annum in the future, which is quite possible with the yard filled with work, it will be 
seen that owing to the small capitalization the common stock is likely to earn very large 
dividends in the future. 

By the provision that a sum equal to any dividends on the common stock must be 
used to retire preferred stock, itis probable that the preferred stock will rapidly decrease. 
As it decreases the common stock will command more of the net earnings of the Company 


DIVIDENDS. 


By the terms of the Charter, semi-annual dividends on the preferred stock are pay- 
able on the second Mondays in January and July, out of the earnings of the Company. 

In accordance with this provision a dividend on the preferred stock of 3% per cent. 
will be paid on July 14th, 1902, out of accrued earnings. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY and CONTRACTS, 


Below is a brief description of the Company’s plant and business and contracts in 


hand: 
REAL ESTATE. 
78 Acres of Land, Bounded by 13/4 Miles of Water Front. 


The buildings enumerated here are only the larger buildings comprising the Com- 
pany’s plant. In addition to these there is a large office building and some fifteen other 
buildings which it is unnecessary to mention in detail. Outside of the plant propér 
the Company owns a number of dwelling-houses and other real estate in Quincy, which 
produces a substantial income, and this outside real estate is conservatively held as 
being worth $100,000. 


BUILDINCS. 


Forge 107X200 21,400 sq. ft. 
Annealing Plant (40x40) 2; 43x56 5,608 “ 
Carpenter Shop (105x72) 2 floors 15,120 “ 
Store ~-House (165x72) 2 “ 32,760 “ 
Pattern Storage (105x72) 2 “ 15,120 “ 
Power House 162x65 10,530 “ 
Coal Pockets 65x48 g5z0° “ 
Woodwork Shop and 

Mold Loft (304x72) 2 “ 43,766 “ 
Ship Tool Shop 390x143.“ 55.770 “ 
Machine Shop 400x118 
Gallery (400x28) 
Basement (288x23) 76,224 “ 
Ship House 490X325 159,250 “ 
Ship Carpenter Shop 50x50 2,500 

441,178 “ 


Total area under roof (nearly eleven acres), 441,178 square feet. 


The forge in the above list is one of the three large forging plants in this country, 
and Fore River is the only shipyard having a forge capable of the largest work in ship- 
building. This forge is also kept busy on miscellaneous outside work. 


Work in Progress in Fore River Yard, April 1, 1902. 


BATTLESHIP—NEW JERSEY, 15,000 tons. 
BATTLESHIP—RHODE ISLAND, 15,000 tons. 
CRUISER—DEs MOINES. 
TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER—LAWRENCE. 
TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER—MACDONOUGH. 
SEVEN-MASTED STEEL SCHOONER (11,000 tons’ displacement). 
[The largest sailing-vessel in the world.] 
FORGINGS for Steamships now being built in other yards. 
STEEL BRIDGE, 800 feet long, over Weymouth Fore River. 
SEVENTY-FIVE SETS FORGINGS for rapid-fire guns. 
MISCELLANEOUS STRUCTURAL WORK. 


The above, with other work in hand, will bring the total amount of contracts up to 
$8,907,000. 

In addition to the above contracts in hand, the Company has tenders under considera- 
tion for additional work aggregating several million dollars. 

Upon application to the Boston office of the Company, a copy of the Charter of the 
Company and an illustrated description of the plant will be sent by mail. Copies of 
reports made on the property by several eminent engineers and naval experts may be 
seen on application. 

Subscriptions may be made by letter directed to the Fore River Ship and Engine Co., 
159 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., or Federal Trust Co., Boston, Mass. Remit- 
tances may be made by check, registered letter, or money order, payable either to Fore 
River Ship and Engine Co., or Federal Trust Co. of Boston. Commercial agency and 





on the small capitalization of $2,000,000. 


Bank references furnished on application. 














GENERAL VIEW OF THE FORE 
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Silk Hat Rye Whiskey 
Silk Hat Cocktails 


E are offering to the consumer di- 
rect our Silk Hat Cocktails at 
the extremely low price of $3.20 for 
four full quart bottles of Manhattan, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, or Martini Cocktails, 
as you may select, express prepaid by us, 
We also offer you our justly celebrated 
eight-year-old Silk Hat Kye or Bourbon 
Whiskey at $3.20 for four full quart 
bottles, express prepaid by us. All 
goods packed in plain boxes without 
marks of any kind to indicate contents, 
We cut out the middleman’s profit 
and his tendency to adulteration, and 
give you absolutely pure and guaranteed 
value. 
OUR GUARANTEE: If the goods are 
not as represented you may return them 
to us and we will refund your money. 


Ginseng Distilling Company 


REFERENCES: Mercanti 
é ; 


, Agencies or any Bank 
u St. ts. 








N. B. Orders from Col., Ariz., Calif., Idaho, 
_Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must 
call for 20 quarts by freight, prepaid. 













SROUTE °F THE BLACK 
(DIAMOND. E XPRESS: 
THE GREAT DOUBLE TRACK SCENIC HIGHWAY 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
AND BUFFALO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 
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A satisfactory shave depends upon your razor, 
the condition of your nerves, and the appli- 
cation of a soothing lotion. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream 


allays allirritation of the skin. After shay- 
ing wash the face with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap; then apply the cream. It is quickly 
absorbed, not oily nor sticky, leaves skin 
clean, smooth and healthy. 
Sold by dealers. 25 cents. 

Trial package of soap and cream for 5 cents to pay postage. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS C0., Sole Agts., Dept. 5°, Cincinnati,0. 


A NEW NOVEL 


—— BY ————— 


MARIE VAN VORST 


Philip Longstreth 

















A BRILLIANT 


SOCIAL STUDY 
———— $1.50 ———— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Is an ideal Champagne, 
obtained by using the 
pure juice of grapes 
naturally fermented. A 
perfect drink with aroma 
delicious. Try it. 























Rev. James H. Van Buren 


The New Bishop of 
Porto Rico 


HE House of Bishops, during its 

[ recent session in Cincinnati, elected 

Rev. James H. Van Buren, the 
rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of San Juan, to the office of Bishop of 
Porto Rico. 

Bishop Van Buren has been in Porto 
Rico since February, 1901, and in that 
short space of time has built up a strong 
church organization. His church society 
has purchased a building site advan- 
tageously located in San Juan, and a new 
church will soon be erected. 

Bishop Van Buren was formerly lo- 
cated at Lynn, Massachusetts, where he 
entered heartily into church work. He is 
a graduate of Yale, as is also his only 
son, Alfred Van Buren, now in Europe. 





The bishop’s wife is an earnest helper in | 


her husband’s work. 





Science and Disease 


CIENCE is taking disease by the 
S throat. The last few months show 

some. splendid achievements. One 
is in the form of a_ speaking appa- 
ratus which enables the patient from 
whom the thyroid cartilage, or Adam’s- 
apple, is absent, to speak more or less dis- 
tinctly. The apparatus works automatic- 
ally by exhalation or inhalation. Another 





triumph is the discovery of processes by | 


which human blood may be distinguished 
from that of an animal. An injection of 
the defibrinate blood of any animal into 
the blood of animals of different species 
shows that the serum of the latter ac- 
quired, after a time, the property of ag- 
glutinating and of dissolving the cor- 
puscles of the blood of the former. Also 
that the serum mixed with the defibri- 
nated blood of any other species formed, 
after a few minutes, a clear, limpid, red 
liquid, while if it were mixed with the 
blood of the animal from which it had first 
been taken it formed an opaque liquid 
from which a flocculent mass was quickly 
precipitated. Experiments of a like na- 
ture with blood both animal and human 
showed the possibility of exactly deter- 
mining between the two. This discovery 
will, it is believed, be of great importance 
to medical jurisprudence. 

A new hope is also being held forth 
of a possible and permanent cure for 
epilepsy. It is, and has been for some 
time, definitely established that the seat of 
the disease is in the gray matter on the 
surface of the brain, the cortex. The 
seizures are attributed to recurrent ex- 
plosions in the great nerve-cells of the 
gray matter. By a treatment of the di- 
rect source as thus determined, a_ belief 
has been experimentally established and 
proven that a complete restoration to a 
natural and healthy condition is possible. 
It is also held that insanity, which is a 
form of epilepsy, may be cured and pre- 
vented by the methods employed. 

Compulsory vaccination is being advo- 
cated, and even the already turbid waters 
of legislature are being threatened with a 
bill advocating and agitating the question. 
Sharp comparisons are drawn between ex- 
isting conditions in the United States 
and Great Britain, where the use of vac- 
cination has slackened, and Porto Rico, 
where the innovation has lowered the 
death-rate, by the strict adherence to the 
universal vaccination law. It is claimed 
that upon the island small-pox is now 
practically non-existent, where ten years 
ago its prevalence was terrifying. 

It seems also that tuberculosis must 
go. The American Tuberculosis Congress 
which is to meet on May 14 has been 
officially recognized by the several States 
and the Federal government. Even the 
Governor of Kentucky has appointed four- 
teen delegates to the fray, and Kansas, 
not to be outdone, has appointed seven- 
teen. 


| pensary, 





Marvelous Growth of Hair 


A Famous Doctor-Chemist Has Dis. 
covered a Compound That Grows 
Hair on a Bald Head in a 
Single Night. 


Startling Announcement Causes Doctors to 
Marvel and Stand Dumfounded at the 
Wonderful Cures. 


The Discoverer Sends Free Trial Packages 
to All Who Write. 
After half a century spent in the laboratory, 


crowned with high honors for his many world. 
famous. discoveries, the celebrated physician. 





MISS HISLOP, oi New Zealand 
and Her Marvelous Growth of Hair. 


chemist at the head of the great Altenheim Medi- 
cal Dispensary, has just made the startling an- 
nouncement that he has produced a compound that 
grows hair on any bald head. The doctor makes 
the claim that after experiments, taking years to 
complete, he has at last reached the goal of his am- 
bition. To the doctor all heads are alike. There 
are none which cannot be cured by this remarkable 
remedy. The record of the cures already made 
is truly marvelous, and were it not for the high stand- 
ing of the great physician and the convincing tes- 
timony of thousands of citizens all over the country 
it would seem too miraculous to be true. é 

There can be no doubt of the doctor’s earnest- 
ness in making his claims nor can his cures be dis- 
puted. He does not ask any man, woman, or child 
to take his or any one else’s word for it, but he stands 
ready and willing to send free trial packages of this 
great hair restorative to any one who writes to him 
for it, enclosing a 2-cent stamp to prepay postage. 
In a single night it has started hair to growing on 
heads bald for years. It has stopped falling hair 
in one hour. It never fails, no matter what the con- 
dition, age, or sex. Old men and young men, women, 
and children, all have profited by the free use of this 
great new discovery. If you are bald, if your hair 
is falling out, or if your hair, eyebrows, or eyelashes 
are thin or short, write the Altenheim Medical Dis- 
6531 Butterfield Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, enclosing a 2-cent stamp to prepay postage 
for a free package, and in a short time you will be 
entirely restored. 


DYSPEPSIA and 
CONSTIPATION 


ARE YOU SICK? 





Do you know that dyspepsia is a catarrh of the 
stomach? That large amounts of mucus form in 
the stomach? That its presence interferes with 
digestion? That the stomach cannot digest it? 
That in catarrhal conditions of other mucous 
membranes, washes, douches and sprays are 
always used to cleanse the membranes? That 
stomach specialists for this same reason usea 
tube for cleansing the stomach of mucus? That 
the use of a tube is repulsive and nauseating? 
That the tube is effective but very expensive? 


MY METHOD WILL CURE YOU. 


My method removes the mucus from the stom 
ach without the use of a tube. You do it yourself 
at your own home more thoroughly and effect- 
ively than the specialist. It is not disagreeable 
or painful, and is equally effective in constipation. 
My method has cured when all others failed. It 
takes only a fewminutesof yourtime. My treat- 
ment is the result of years of study, and has never 
been offered to the public before. 


Write for information and be convinced. 


HUBER SUMNER, 
128 State Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 





Pennsylvania Railroad Summer Ex: 
cursion Tickets. 


On May 1, 1902, the regular Summer excur- 
sion tickets via all-rail routes to all the principal 
Summer resorts east of Pittsburg and Buffalo 
will be placed on sale at ticket offices of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

These tickets will bear the usual Summer 
excursion limit of October 31, 1902. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Summer Excursion 
Route Book for 1902 will be issued, as hereto- 
fore, on June 1. 
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armless ome Cure. Address 
Mrs, Mary E Baldwin, Box 1212, Chicago, Ills. 
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BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLEDB 


Y - 
UeyeerGiehtag == women because of 
BALTIMORE 
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Its Secret 


The choicest of select grain and 
a thorough maturing is the 
secret of the purity, the perfec- 
tion and the excellence of 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


It is the only one 
of its kind and 
nothing like it. 


It is particularly 
recommended to 


its age and ex- 
cellence. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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That fine, exclusive brand of 


Imported Cigar 


that took the Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition, 1900. 


We have now been appointed 
to make the cigars for 
the Official and Royal 
Banquets at the Coronation 
of H..M. King Edward 
VII. of Great Britain. 


CALIXTO LOPEZ & Co. 


177 Pearl Street, New York 
Zulueta Street, Havana 


B’dway & 33 St, 
Manhattan Theatre nin 
Evenings, 8:20. Matinée, Saturday, 2:15 
MR. HERBERT a MISS EFFIE 
KELCEY os SHANNON 
in HER LORD AND MASTER 
*,* Beginning Tuesday, May 6, a Limited Engagement 


of MRS. FISKE 
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COOKS FLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY No 





WITH 





COOHING. 




















A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., NEW YORK CITY 














| 38-Foot Half Cabin 
Another 


TRUSCOTT 


Can furnish any size 
or style of cabinlaunch 
between 30 an 

feet in length. Tell 
us your wants. Also 
build a complete line 
of open launches from 
16 feet upwards. Send 
for our launch cata- 
log, or, if particularly 
interested in good ma- 
chinery, get our new 
engine catalog. 


Truscott Boat 


Manufacturing Co., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Military Cranks 


F there could be such a thing as a 
I museum of the product of freakish 

mentality there is no doubt that most 
of the exhibits would be from the records 
of the board of ordnance and _ fortifica- 
tion, a body of army officers who hold 
periodical sessions, somewhat  contro- 
versial in their nature, to pass upon the 
machinery of warfare and decide the 
momentous question of what is worth 
while adopting in our scheme of offense 
and defense. The board gives much time 
to witnessing tests of guns and shell 
and powder, and passes upon numerous 
inventions, serious and _ silly, which 
are submitted to it for routine report. 
Most of the devices for which the 
board makes an allotment under an 
authority of law enacted each year by 
Congress come from army officers, who 
naturally are in the best position to know 
the needs of the service, and to meet 
them by useful inventions. Thus during 
the past year among the allotments made 
by the board for purposes of test were 
funds for a non-recoil field-carriage and 
gun design by Captain I. N. Lewis, un- 
til recently the recorder of the board; 
an ammunition - carrier capable of auto- 
matically delivering cartridges to troops 
on the firing-line, invented by Major W. 
C. Manning; a system of electrical com- 
munication which contributes to the dis- 
charge of coast - defence guns, submitted 
by General A. W. Greely, of arctic fame, 
who in the army is chief signal - officer ; 
a replotting board and a “ difference 
chart,” which add in the technical cal- 
culations of obtaining the ranges of big 
guns, invented by Captain C. L. Phillips; 
and a ballistic board, another technical 
device, proposed by Lieutenant H. C. 
Cloke. 

There are few civilian inventors who 
contribute anything of value, most of the 
propositions from that quarter being im- 
practical, and only one woman has been 
before the board—Mrs. C. S. Parker, a 
cousin of Senator Hanna, who invented 
a canteen filter, which was tested by the 
board, and “not recommended.” All in- 
ventions which are seriously presented, 
whether they are visionary or practical, 
are seriously considered. Some of the 
propositions, of course, are too foolish to 
be discussed. One of these was the plan 
submitted the other day from.a man on 
Blackwells Island,, New York Harbor, 
who informed the board he had invented 
a noiseless gun capable of sending a poi- 
soned needle a distance of one mile. The 
idea of this inventor was that the needle 
would perforate the body of an enemy, 
killing him instantly, and leaving no 
trace of how he met his death. The 
noiseless gun itself could afterward be 
destroyed, so that the mystery of the fa- 
tality would be complete. 

The board may be said to be literally 
pestered by air-ship inventors. Aerial 
navigation has always been a favorite ex- 
cursion of the imaginative, and the plans 
of air-ships which reach the board usually 
include some death-dealing equipment 
which is alike only in the claim that it 
is a certain annihilator of entire armies. 

Another favorite device which never 
meets with the board’s favorable consid- 
eration is the multiple-shell and the mul- 
tiple-chamber guns, methods of killing 
men in direct violation of the rules of 
civilized warfare. Then there are explo- 
sive shells, large and small, each of which 
is capable, according to the inventor, of 
doing appalling damage. Among the curi- 
ous forms of projectiles offered to the 
board has been the asphyxiating shell, 
something which explodes at an opportune 
moment in the immediate presence of the 
enemy, and instead of rending him limb- 
less, stupeties him so that he becomes an 
easy mark for his captors. There are 
numerous noiseless cannon and many va- 
rieties of so-called smokeless powder, a 
combination which would be complete if 
the inventors could go a step further and 
furnish an invisible shell. 

Opposed to these annihilating processes 
are equally curious methods of protect- 
ing fighters from the disasters of war. 
There are innumerable kinds of apparel 
which are suggested as capable of pre- 
serving the wearer from deadly bullets. 
Of course it is no longer possible to en- 
cumber soldiers with a heavy mail. They 
are sufficiently loaded down with their 
necessary accoutrements and cartridge- 
belts, so the inventor must. naturally 
turn to something which will not add to 
the weight the soldier must carry. This, 
if practical, would be a problem of some 
moment, but it is interesting to know 
that there are several men in the coun- 
try who believe they have discovered a 
texture of cloth, prepared by a secret 
process, which is nothing more in ap- 
pearance than an ordinary uniform, but 
which will render the bullet a_ useless 
thing and its blow nothing more than the 
wipe of a feather. 

This same contest, between those bound 
to discover something deadly and those 
intent on inventing something to. offset 
it, has been going on among serious ord- 
nance inventors for years, 
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[fitisn’tan Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. | 


x) e 

Tis Kodak 
Simplicity 
and Kodak film convenience that have 
made pocket photography possible. 
Not only does the Kodak go inside the 
pocket, but inside the Kodak goes: the 


film—all becomes one compact,-self- 
contained mechanism. 


Kodaks, $5 to $75. 


A new folding Kodak for the pocKet 
—almost for the vest pocKet, at $6.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue at the dealers 
pg apts Rochester, N. Y. 


$4,000 in Prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures, 














ten Strike 
every time — 


“7 


| one of the severest tests 

for a suspender. -With 

the President you can 

twist and turn any way 

you want. Every pair 

guaranteed. See‘that 

“President” is on the 

buckles. Trimmings 

cannot rust. New 

model now ready for 

P men of heavy work; 

also small size for youths. 

If you cannot secure them from your 

local dealer, order direct. We mail 

them, postage paic. on receipt of price— 

60 cents. Specify what kind you prefer— 
‘wide or narrow, light or dark pattern. 











improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER, 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SEE The Name “Boston 
GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— 


The ; 

CUSHION 

BUTTON 
CLASP 

Lies flat to the leg—never 
a Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
we 
> GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


THE “VELVET GRIP’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S, CIRCUIT COURT 
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Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS CORDIAL HAS BEEN MADE 
FOR THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
BY THE MONKS OF THE GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, NEAR GRENOBLE, 
FRANCE. A GLASS AFTER DIN- 
NER AIDS DIGESTION. THE SIG- 
NATURE, L. GARNIER, APPEARS 
TWICE ON THE LABEL OF EVERY 
BOTTLE. 

At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


S er ere renner 
SoooooaooanooooooooenenoNMUEeaeNeBeKeEGadees 
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Club Cocktails 


OOOOOOOO 

















Don’t be prejudiced against bottled cock- 
tails until you have tried the Club brand. 
No better ingredients can be bought than 
those used in their mixing. The older they 
grow the better they are, and will keep per- 
fectin any climate after being opened. You 
certainly appreciate an old bottle of Punch, 
Burgundy, Claret, Whiskey, or Brandy, why 
should you not an old bottle of Cocktail? 
Have you considered it? Seven kinds. All 
grocers and druggists keep them. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 

29 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. LONDON. 


On J ellies 


preserves and pickles, pores 
a thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Wil’ keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house, Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 











S*RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


Oneineach town to ride and exbibi 
\ sample 1902 Bicycle. 


1902 Models, $9 to $i5 


"01 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to $ 
500Second-hand Wheels 
ollmales and models, good as new, 
| oy o$8, Great Factory Clearing 
- sale at half factory cost. eshipto 
Mm anyone onapprovaland tendays trial 
without a centin advance. 
EARNA BICYCLE. distributing 
eae, ey catalogues forus. Write at once 
for bar ain list and or wonderful 
specialoffer to agents. Tires, ee 
ment, sundries. all kinds, half regula: 
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Hiram Cronk 


The Last 1812 Pensioner 


N the town of Ava, Oneida County, 
I New York, there is still living Hiram 

Cronk, the last surviving pensioner 
of the War of 1812. He was born in the 
town of Frankfort, Herkimer County, 
April 29, 1800, and spent his early years 
in Wright Settlement, near the present 
city of Rome. Hiram enlisted in the 
army when but fifteen years of age, and 
served about a hundred days at Sacketts 
Harbor. He was not in any conflict, how- 
ever. His father and_ two brothers, 
Jeptha and John, also saw service in the 
second war with Great Britain. After 
the war Hiram took up the trade of 
itinerant shoemaker, travelling about the 
country. That and farming have made up 
his life-work. He is a Democrat and a 
Methodist. 








The Oleomargarine Law 


Tie Oleomargarine bill has passed 
both Houses of Congress, and has 
gone to the President. The bill is 
a curiosity in legislation, but there is no 
doubt that it will become a law, the 
President, when he was Governor of New 
York, having interested himself in behalf 
of the effort to prevent the sale of oleo- 
margarine in the guise of butter. Most 
of the States have laws designed to pre- 
vent this fraud, which, generally speak- 
ing, is perpetrated by the retailer, and 
not by the manufacturer. Apparently 
these laws have not produced the result 
sought for, and therefore resort has been 
had to the national government. The cu- 
rious feature of this Federal legislation 
is that its avowed purpose is to tax the 
oleomargarine industry out of existence. 
The admission is made in the reports of 
the committees and in the speeches of the 
advocates of the bill. But it was also 
expressly admitted on the floor of the 
Senate by Mr. Spooner, the ablest lawyer 
among the advocates of the measure, that 
the Federal government had no power to 
prevent fr: auds of this kind, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, by the employment of the 
taxing power. He escaped his dilemma 
by insisting that he voted for the bill as 
a revenue measure, a proposition which, 
at the time it was made, excited more 
merriment than respect. 
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Books for Farmers’ Homes 


UT in Wisconsin they have what 
they call “ Wisconsin Travelling 
Libraries,” by which books are 


sent to the families of farmers and others 
whose situation from the towns is more 
or less remote. As this is the day of 
“lists” and statistics, the Travelling 
Libraries have their lists, too, and it is 
interesting to note the taste of the read- 
ers who patronize them. From their 
latest record it appears that Kirk Mun- 
roe’s The Flamingo Feather was far more 
extensively read than any other book tak- 
ing the same number of trips. 
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Dickens Outrivals Corelli 


INE years ago David Copperfield 
N stood at the head of a list of most 

popular novels compiled by the 
Forum from the special reports of libra- 
rians all over this country. Since that 
time the vogue of Dickens has ebbed and 
flowed, and is now, according to all ac- 
counts, again at full tide. At the annual 
meeting of the London publishing firm of 
Chapman & Hall, the other day, it was 
reported that the works of Dickens are 
now having a more extensive sale and are 
more popular in England than “ those of 
Hall Caine and Marie Corelli.” Whence 
it would seem that the “ Dickens re- 
vival” is not confined to the American 
side of the water. 
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ANOTHER UNITED VERDE. 


The George A. Treadwell Mining Company, 


27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL STOCK $3,000,000 
Par Value of Shares, $10. 


The Company is named after and is under the management of Professor George A. Treadwell, who first 
discovered the splendid value of the United Verde and brought it to the attention of the world, and whose carcer 
as a miner, teacher of mining, metallurgist, and geologist has been one of uninterrupted success. 

Professor Treadwell has always insisted that the United Verde was not the only great copper deposit op 
the Verde Copper Belt, but that it was rather one of many. The recent strike on the Cliff—one of the Tread- 
well properties—shows that he was right. The ore body is so large that so far no limit has been found to it, 
and the ores are in every respect equal to those of the United Verde. 

The Jerome (Arizona) Mining News, announcing the strike, says it is the most important strike made in 
Arizona since the United Verde was opened twenty years ago, and calls it ‘‘ ANOTHER UNITED VERDE.” 

The surface showing on the Cliff is better than on the United Verde, and the gossan cap covering it—ihe 
reliable indication of copper underneath—is the largest in the world. Professor Treadwell has always believed 
that the Cliff would prove a better mine than the United Verde, and his prediction is coming true. 

The Cliff is only one of many mines in the Verde Belt that are owned by the Treadwell Company. The 
Brookshire tunnel—from which copper water is already flowing so strong that the miners have to wear rubber 
gloves to protect themselves from it—is likely to strike in about four hundred feet more a deposit just as good 
as the Cliff. The Iron Queen is little, if any, behind the Cliff and Brookshire in importance, and numerous 
other mines owned by the Company have just as good surface showings and only need development to prove 
their values. 

The Company has altogether the greatest extent of carefully selected mining properties of any mining 
organization in the United States, outside of the Amalgamated Copper Company. 

Professor Treadwell says he expects to develop at least half a dozen United Verdes on the property. 


A limited amount of the Treasury stock is for sale now at $8 a share. 
After May 15th, $8.50 a share. Make checks to the order of the com- 


pany, and send to 27 William Street, New York. 
M. B. MARTIN, Secretary. 
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THE COMPLETE SET OF TEN VOL- 
UMES is now ready for Delivery. 

All but a few sets of THE FIRST .EDITION 
have already been sold. 

WITH THE publication of the SECOND EDITION 
th PRICES WILL BE ADVANCED. 


This new ENCYCLOPAEDIA is the ONLY Encyclopaedia 
of United States History in existence. 
It covers, entirely, ebery phase of life and development of 
the United States from 458 A.D. to 1902. 
It presents for the first time in full all the rare original 
documents, treaties, and maps and plans. 
All the great epoch-making orations and speeches are given 
in full. 
It has more than 3000 illustrations and more than 4000 
biographical sketches, etc., etc. 
SEND FOR FREE 32- page illustrated booklet, 
containing a detailed account of the work and 


the SPECIAL FIRST EDITION OFFER 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The World of Finance 


T this writing the stock-market has 
A settled into a condition approach- 
ing indecision. ‘[o the professional 
trader, whose horizon is bounded by the 
four walls of the “ Board Room,” it looks 
as if the general upward movement had 
run its course for the time being, and that 
while eventually, cireumstances — being 
favorable, still higher stock prices may be 
expected, reactions are now in order. It 
has become a market of “ specialties.” 
That is, we may expect to see this or that 
security rise violently while others decline. 
In other words, the uplifting force is ap- 
plied now to specific stocks, which advance 
because of specific reasons, rather than to 
the general list. In short the bull market 
has fallen into a period of comparative in- 
action, from which it may not emerge until 
something occurs to justify a decided move 
either up or down, The former may hap- 
pen if aggressive bull manipulation is re- 
sumed or if crop- conditions improve ma- 
terially. The latter, if the crop outlook 
becomes gloomier, or if any accident or 
unforeseen catastrophe shakes confidence. 

It is not unnatural that the “ bull 
spurt” should have moderated so soon. 
There is no sense in disguising the obvi- 
ous fact that the bull market received its 
impetus from the “ plunging ” operations 
of a clique of Western speculators, that 
was, indeed, successful in shaking the 
security-market out of the apathy into 
which it had fallen. But unfortunately 
the danger that was made plain in this 
column recently was present. The men to 
whose daring manipulation stocks owed 
their rise were not men who sought to 
place securities permanently upon a 
higher level of values, but who bought to 
make quick market “turns”; men who 
concerned themselves infinitesimally with 
the business affairs of the properties whose 
securities they bought by the thousands 
of shares, but who were keenly alive to 
the price fluctuations indicated by the 
ticker from hour to hour. Some of these 
operators were predicting higher prices 
on one day, and on the next selling stocks, 
in the language of the Street, by the car- 
load, because they alleged that the 
drought in the West had done incalcula- 
ble damage to winter wheat. Then, when 
the crop rumors were shown to have been 
grossly —and _ characteristically — exag- 
gerated, fresh bull views were forth-com- 
ing, only to be followed by more selling. 
The new leaders, therefore, were judged 
by the Street to lack definite market plans 
other than to make quick turns on a 
scale commensurate with their means, 
which are great, and with their “ plung- 
ing” propensities, which are greater. 
Their manipulative methods appeared to 
be sharp advances achieved by means of 
fierce, quick risks, then retreats, rather 
than a slower but steady and better main- 
tained advance. 

As was pointed out in this column last 
month, manipulation is as legitimate a 
part of the business of stock-vending as 
newspaper-advertising is of the dry-goods 
business. The attention of the great ma- 
jority of outside speculators and investors 
in stocks is drawn to certain securities by 
the greatest advertising medium of all, 
the ticker-tape. Patience is one of the 
qualities that the successful manipulator 
must possess pre-eminently, and this the 
Chicago school apparently lacks. Such 
being the case, their operations are but 
partially successful. They may make 
profitable quick “turns,” but thus far 
they have not developed the broad market 
for securities which might have followed 
less spectacular mancuvres. Yet, after 
all, it is only just to say that the habits 
of a lifetime are not to be thrown off at 
a moment’s notice, and when the uncer- 
tainties of the crop situation took on a 
more serious aspect the desires of the 
new market leaders were overcome by the 
deep-rooted instincts of the old traders. 
Of their dual selves the older proved the 
stronger. 

It is scarcely fair to expect men who 
professed to buy stocks in the hope of 
selling them at a profit as soon there- 
after as they can, to be actuated by the 
same motives which govern the actions 
of the greater financial interests. Such 
being the ease, the manipulation showed 
a difference. If the market now hesitates, 
it is to be borne in mind that it hesitates 
after a fortnight’s rise, and that the pre- 
vailing price-level is higher than when 
the Chicagoans began their campaign. In 
the mean while, stocks have been absorbed 
by the public in very fair amounts, and 
while there still remain large blocks to 
be marketed, outside speculative interest 
has reawakened to no inconsiderable de- 
gree. For a further advance to be justi- 
fied we must await favorable develop- 
ments. 

One fact that has been brought out 
strongly, not only by the behavior of the 
stock-market lately, but by other events, 
is that the crops are of paramount im- 
portance. The sensitiveness of the stock- 
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Turner Reich 


Anastigmat Lens 


and be convinced of its superiority over 
ordinary Lenses for every class of subject. 


If you need a Camera, examine the KORONA 
for 1902. It has many decided improvements in 
construction and design over former models. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Mention this paper. 
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TENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
PISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 
11 to 24, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the fol- 
THE 
IONS 





Confirmed March 11, 1901; entered April 10, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, April 10, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 19 
to May 2, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessments 
for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 9. COLLEGE AVE- 
NUE REGULATING AND PAVING, from 146th 
Street to 148th Street. COLLEGE AVENUE 
REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAG- 
GING, LAYING CROSSWALKS, AND FENC- 
ING, from 163d Street to 164th Street. EAST 132D 
STREET REGULATING, PAVING, AND LAY- 
ING CROSSWALKS, from Brook Avenue to 35t. 
Ann’s Avenue. EAST 158TH STREET REGU- 
LATING, GRADING, CURBING, AND FLAG- 
GING, from Sheridan Avenue to Mott Avenue. 
EAST 169TH STREET REGULATING, GRAD- 
ING, CURBING, AND FLAGGING, from Bosco- 
bel Avenue to Archer A venue. 

23D WARD, SECTION 10. CAULDWELL 
AVENUE PAVING, from 161st Street to Boston 


oad. 
23D WARD, SECTION 11. RITTER PLACE 
REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAG- 
GING, LAYING CROSSWALKS, | PAVING, 
AND PLANTING TREES, from Union Avenue 
to Prospect Avenue. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 177TH 
STREET SEWER, from Boston Road to_ Bronx 
Street. JESSUP PLACE REGULATING, GRAD- 
ING, CURBING, FLAGGING, AND LAYING 
CROSSW ALKS, from Boscobel Avenue to Marcher 
Avenue. PROSPECT AVENUE SEWER, from 
East 177th Street to East 175th Street; also BRANCH 
SEWER IN EAST 175TH STREET, from Pros- 
pect Avenue to the street summit situated easterly 
therefrom. 

24TH WARD, SECTIONS 11 AND 12. PEL- 
HAM AVENUE SEWER, between Southern 
Boulevard and Lorillard Place. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, April 18, 1902. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 
24 to May 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the enteringin the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments-and Arrears of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following-named street in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRONX: 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 175TIL 
STREET OPENING, from Third Avenue to Boston 
— Confirmed April 16, 1902; entered April 23, 
1902. 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, April 23, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 26 
to May 9, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF 
THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 9. 165TH STREET 
REGULATING, PAVING, AND RECURBING, 
from 3d Avenue to Park Avenue, East. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, April 25, 1902. 





GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON, 





Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


The battlefield of Gettysburg and the Na- 
tional Capital in all the glory of its Spring 
freshness are attractions so alluring that few 
would feel like refusing to visit them. It is 
to place these two attractions within easy reach 
of every one that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company announces a tour over the interesting 
battlefield, through the picturesque valleys of 
Maryland, and an entertaining stay at Wash- 
ington. 

The tour will leave New York 8.00 A.M., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 P.M., Saturday, May 17, 
in charge of one of the Company’s tourist 
agents, and wi!l cover a period of six days. 
An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
trip throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives, and hotel ac- 
commodations, will be sold at the extremely 
low rate of $22 from New York, $21 from 
Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information, apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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market to the alternately good and bad re- 
ports of crop conditions shows how clear- 
ly it is reeognized that crop damage will 
mean lower prices, since it will mean de- 
creased values by reason of smaller earn- 
ings. It would therefore seem to the 
impartial observer that it would be well 
to be somewhat surer of the agricultural 
outlook before indulging in extensive new 
ventures on the long side of the account. 
Winter wheat has undoubtedly suffered 
heavy damage, but the situation may im- 
prove greatly, and if corn and = spring 
wheat yield a good harvest, the country 
need not fear. In the mean while general 
business continues remarkably — good. 
There has been some falling off in traffic, 
particularly in grain, but railway earn- 
ings on an average are still ahead of last 
year, so that thus far nothing has hap- 
pened to cause alarm even to the most 
timid. The average price of stocks has 
touched a higher point than ever before, 
but there has been no great desire to sell, 
saving, of course, on the part of pools and 
professional stock speculators. 

Apart from the crop situation there 

have been no developments of importance. 
At this writing no agreement has been 
reached by the officials of the anthracite 
companies and the representatives of the 
miners. Wall Street is sanguine of a 
friendly settlement, but its belief appears 
to be based upon a perusal of the tape 
rather than on actual knowledge of the 
progress of the negotiations. <A_ strike 
would naturally affect. sentiment adverse- 
ly, but the companies are reported to be 
in better shape to cope with one than 
they were a year ago. 
_ The money-market developed little of 
importance. The cash rate showed no 
stiffening tendency, but foreign exchange 
continued strong, and gold exports are 
not improbable. A matter of much inter- 
est was the action of the Clearing House 
Committee in passing resolutions to the 
effect that no institution shall be per- 
mitted to.“ clear” through any of the 
associated banks unless such institution 
shall have been in actual operation at 
least a year, and requiring also from the 
“institution” a weekly statement of its 
condition similar to that furnished by the 
non-members clearing through the associa- 
tion. Moreover, every institution that 
may be hereafter permitted to clear 
through one of the associated banks must 
keep in its vaults such a percentage of 
cash reserve to its deposits as the Clear- 
ing House Committee may determine, the 
percentage, however, not to exceed that 
required of banks, members of the Clear- 
ing House Association. 

These resolutions apply chiefly to new 
trust companies that will ask for clear- 
ing privileges. It is obviously just that 
institutions engaged in the banking busi- 
ness should be compelled to submit to the 
requirements and safeguards exacted by 
the law from banks. For some time past 
the immunity of trust companies from 
making reports of condition and from 
having to maintain a surplus reserve of 
a certain proportion has caused some 
uneasiness to careful observers of the 
situation, who regard the enormous exten- 
sion of credits as being fraught with un- 
pleasant possibilities. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when the Clearing House 
Association will insist upon all the trust 
companies maintaining a twenty-five-per- 
cent. surplus reserve. If it were insisted 
upon to-day, the withdrawal of trust- 
company funds, now on deposit in the 
banks, necessitated by such an _ action, 
would have a most severe effect on the 
money-market. But the banks must do it 
sooner or later, however inconvenient it 
may prove to the borrowing syndicates 
who would have their credits from the 
banks curtailed. The credit situation 
should be strengthened precisely in times 
of prosperity like the present, and the 
sooner the banks adopt measures to this 
end, increasing if necessary their percent- 
age of reserve to deposit liabilities, the 
better it will be for the entire com- 
munity. 
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Searching for a Title 


R. HOWELLS, in searching for the 
right title for his new novel, 7'he 
Kentons, decided that he required 

a name for the Ohio family he writes 
about which would be distinctly native 
to that State. In his search he reealled 
one Simon Kenton, one of the early Ind- 
ian fighters of Ohio, a man of might and 
daring, who was a great friend of Daniei 
Boone’s, and, like him, was held captive 
by the Indians. It was Mr. Howells’s 
experience that the name Kenton is thor- 
oughly Ohioian, and not found outside 
the State. So it was selected for the new 
modern story. Though named after this 
old fighter, Mr. Howells’s Kentons are 
people of peace. There are one or two in- 
cidents in the book, however, that might 
be traced to a fighting ancestry. 
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Uncle Sam doesn’t propose to have this strange Philippine plant flourish 
in his front yard. 
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"ATURE washes the earth, and every field and 

tree blossoms into life. She uses no other agent 

: than pure water, air and sun. Get as near to 
Nature’s way as you can. The nearest thing to water, 
air and sun is Ivory Soap: light as the water, bright as 
the air, white as the sun. No acids. No chemicals. 


Just soap. IT FLOATS. 
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Electric Power 
(STORAGE BATTERY) 

IN THE IDEAL PLEASURE LAUNCH 
Perfectly safe. No Heat. No Smoke. Noiseless. All 
motive power below flooring and water-line, and there- 
fore most seaworthy. 

NEW LIGHT-WEIGHT BATTERY 
Will run 50 to 125 miles on one charge. 
Best Factory Facilities 


REVISED PRICES 


Gasoline Power 

For Cruising or Long Distance Service 
In Cabin Launches and Yachts 
Engine of heavy construction to insure Reliability. 
Small working parts not enclosed, but accessible. Eco- 


nomical in use of fuel. Tank capacity, 200 gallons, for 
goo miles, or even more, according to size of boat. 


Also Auxiliary Sail Yachts 


Write for Catalogue. 





Nine Years’ Experience. Only Highest-Class Product. 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO., 179 Avenue 4, Bayonne City, N. J. 


Telephone, 119 Bayonne 
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Between New York and Chicago in 24-hours .. . 
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